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Preface 


Cree is the most widely spoken indigenous language of Canada. 

As an introduction to the major features of the Cree language, this book 
responds first of all to a practical need: to explore the structure of Cree, to 
compare it with that of English, and to identify some of the difficulties that 
speakers of either language experience in learning to speak the other. 

An encounter with another language is an aesthetic experience which 
often goes unrecognized. Like art, language is a prominent medium of cul- 
tural expression —as seen in the rich traditional literature of the Cree. But 
the beauty which lies in the complex structure of language itself is easily 
overshadowed by practical difficulties. This sketch, in spite of its extremely 
limited scope, is intended to offer a first glance at the intricacies of the Cree 
language. 

The first edition of this book, published in 1973, was addressed mainly to 
teachers, nurses, and other Euro-Canadians who live and work in Cree- 
speaking communities; it was also widely used, we were gratified to dis- 
cover, in courses on the structure of Cree and as background reading in 
spoken language programs. While the needs of these two audiences have 
remained our primary concern in this revised and expanded edition, we 
have also kept in mind a third: the general reader who may turn to a brief 
book on the Cree language simply from curiosity. 

We are grateful to our friends and colleagues, speakers of both Cree and 
English, who have in various ways contributed to this book. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 
December 1978 


Introduction 


This is a book about Cree; it will not teach you to speak Cree. No book 
alone can do that, for language learning requires practice in several skills: 
listening to Cree sounds and producing those which have no counterpart in 
English, forming Cree words and putting them together into sentences, 
and, finally, using the sentences in new kinds of social situations. Such skills 
are best taught in the classroom or by a tutor. 

To recognize the differences which exist between Cree and English is not 
only useful in learning to speak Cree. Some of the misunderstandings 
which arise in cross-cultural situations might well be avoided if there were a 
greater awareness of language differences. 

Knowing something about how a language works is not the same as the 
ability to speak and understand it. But without some knowledge of the 
structural plan of Cree, the practical task of language learning would be 
much more difficult. 

Before we can look at Cree, however, we need to take note of some 
features that all languages share on the following pages. 
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Speech is a distinctly human ability. Even though certain animals, dolphins 
for example, are able to communicate with one another to some degree, 
only human beings can go beyond set messages and the here and now. 

We can describe situations which have not been experienced by those 
who listen. We can create completely new sentences to frame our story. 
We can talk about events that did not take place (such as My car didn’t start, 
The bus was late, or similar lies of convenience), and we even have words for 
things that do not exist (such as unicorn or Martian). And we can create 
words for novel things: both Cree and German, as it happens, came up 
with words meaning ‘flying-thing’ when they first needed a term for an 
artificial bird: Cree pinubakan, German Flugzeug. 

When we get tired of our immediate situation, we can talk about things 
that happened long ago and send verbal signals to one another about events 
that are yet to take place. Man alone in the animal world can communicate 
about things and events outside his immediate environment. 

Sharing this uniquely human ability, every society in the world has a 
language, and some are lucky enough to have more than one. We work, 
play, raise children, share happiness and troubles—all with language. 
Language not only is the means by which we carry on the daily activities of 
our society in a particular slice of time; it also ties together succeeding 
generations. Children everywhere learn the language of their parents, and 
they learn it in an incredibly short time. Every five-year-old has mastered 
most of the language structures he or she will need for a lifetime of talking. 

Of course, the thousands of languages around the world differ, some- 
times drastically, in their sounds (and in many other ways as well). Hearing 
a foreign language spoken is a baffling experience since its sounds appear to 
be no more than a jumble of noises. The speaker of the other language, 
however, has no difficulty in keeping them apart, while your language, in 
turn, sounds equally unintelligible to him. 

Differences between languages rarely “make sense”; it is not a matter of 
reason or logic that English speakers put their adjectives before nouns, as in 
Red River, and speakers of French put them after nouns, as in Riviére Rouge, 
but of linguistic habit. Languages simply are different. 

Languages also tend to reflect the preoccupations of a particular culture. 
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In Arabic, for example, there are many words referring to camels— 
consider their crucial role in traditional desert life —and their parts, whereas 
the one word, camel, suffices for the needs of most English speakers. A 
highly mechanized society, on the other hand, demands dozens of words 
for their favourite mode of transportation and its parts: piston, spark-plug, 
tie-rod, distributor, etc. Even within one society, not everyone uses the same 
level of detail in his or her vocabulary; those who make do without a car or 
know a reliable mechanic may never have to learn the specialized meaning 
of valve-job. Ordinary city-dwellers will not recognize terms such as beifer, 
which are common enough in the barnyard, and even in Canada a zoo- 
keeper may have a fancy camel-vocabulary. 

Important matters, it seems, deserve words of their own. But there are 
other, less obvious indications that our native tongue is not entirely 
independent of the way we look at the world. Our sense of time, for 
example, is usually expressed through language. In English verb forms such 
as he was/is/will be walking, the most prominent feature is a division of 
time into three discrete parts: past, present, and future. The basic 
distinction among Russian verb forms, on the other hand, depends on 
whether the action is complete or incomplete. 

Even such seemingly “real” and unalterable things as colours are classified 
differently in different languages: the Welsh word glas, for instance, covers 
English blue and part of the ranges of green and grey as well: 


blue 


English green grey 


Welsh | glas 


Kin relationships present another case. The English word uncle applies to 
the brother of either parent. In Cree or in Latin, on the other hand, the 
two types of uncles are not lumped together: 
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| ‘father’s brother’ | ‘mother’s brother’ 
English | uncle 
Cree | nobcawis or nobkomis nisis 
Latin | patruus avunculus 


This does not mean that speakers of Welsh are colour-blind or that English 
speakers cannot tell the difference between “Uncle Jim, you know, the one 
on my mother’s side” and “Uncle Joe who was my dad’s brother.” These 
examples merely show that there is a great deal of diversity among the 
languages of mankind. 

Despite very real differences, however, all languages are much the same 
in complexity and effectiveness. In any language man can make generaliza- 
tions (trees) or discriminations (white spruce or tamarack); we can refer by 
means of word-symbols to physical things like dogs or less tangible ideas 
such as beauty or democracy. In all languages, people can say whatever 
needs to be expressed in that society. What is more, languages can adjust to 
new requirements. When the need arose in the Arab-speaking world to 
have more names for the parts of automobiles and oil-pumps, the new 
terms were created easily enough. 

Societies obviously differ in the extent of their technological 
development, but that does ot mean that their respective languages vary 
accordingly in complexity or capability. The language of people who find 
skyscrapers important enough to agree on a special word-label for them is 
not one bit more sophisticated than the language of people who build grass 
huts or igloos instead. Members of a so-called “primitive” society do not 
speak a “primitive” language—far from it. 

In discussing language we emphasize speech rather than writing because 
it is the more fundamental of the two: writing is secondary, a mere 
reflection of speech. Even students and teachers usually spend far more 
time each day talking than writing, and as children we all were able to 
speak long before we learned to make recognizable marks on paper. Look- 
ing around us, we find that every group of people uses a spoken form of 
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language, but many societies —in fact the majority —- manage quite well with 
no system of written signs at all. Historically, men (and women too, of 
course) began to talk to one another centuries before they carved symbolic 
squiggles onto stones. 


Linguistic Patterns 


Perhaps the most important trait of language to be examined here is the 
fact that it is a system. 

In all languages words are made up of consonants and vowels. Just how 
many consonants can be clustered together without a vowel in between 
varies from language to language, but it is always a definite pattern. In 
English, for example, we can have rsts at the end of a word (as in bursts) but 
certainly not at the beginning. Similarly, there are words like sue and 200 
and shoe—but no English word begins with zh (as in confusion). Even simple 
clusters are not free to occur just anywhere. We use ts in hats or cats but 
never at the beginning of a word: most people pronounce tsetse-fly as if it 
were written “tetse-/ly.” 

The forms of words fall into patterns which are much easier to recognize 
than those of sounds. All English verbs, for example, share at least these 
three forms: 


they sing, laugh, dance 
they are sing-ing,  laugh-ing,  danc-ing 
be/sbe sing-s, laugh-s, dance-s 


These forms have technical names, to be sure, but it is sufficient to note 
that the verb which follows he/she always has an s-like sound added to it, 
that no such sound ever occurs when the verb follows they, and that all 
verbs add -img when they are used with is/are. 

We can observe the common structure of English verbs even in those 
cases where the individual forms differ. In the past tenses, for example, 
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most verbs add -ed but some do not; instead, they use a different vowel, as 
in sang or swam: 

they sang, laugh-ed, dance-d 
In spite of the differing forms, however, we can see the same relation 
between 


sing and sang, 
laugh and laughed, 
dance and danced, 
etc. 
When words are put together to form sentences, they are again 
combined systematically. Starting from the examples below, any speaker of 
English could add new sentences of the same structure without ever 


stopping: 


Jobn likes apples. 
The bearded old carpenter ate an entire three-course dinner. 
A bald soprano swallowed rotten eggs. 
Two gnomes were irying to console the crying child. 


The columns correspond to word classes such as noun, verb, and adjective, 
and their rdles in the sentence are traditionally known by such terms as 
subject, object, predicate. But as our example shows, we can recognize the 
pattern and form new sentences from it without looking at the technical 
terms. 

The emphasis on system in language will be our guiding theme through- 
out this book. We cannot always manage without technical terms, and in 
many situations they are useful (sometimes indispensable) as labels for a 
specific set of examples. But the pattern of actual forms is always more 
important than the label, and we have tried to give enough examples for 
the pattern to be recognized. 

Sounds are the building blocks from which all utterances are constructed, 
so we begin our survey of Cree with the sound system. Before we can 
explore the systematic nature of Cree sounds, however, we need to discuss 
the issue of Cree dialects; for the local flavour of a language is largely 
carried by its sounds—in Montréal or Marseille French as in the English of 
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London or New Orleans. 

Once we have presented the sound system and discussed the orthography 
used in this book, we can go on to the very general features which are 
found in both nouns and verbs, for example, the grammatical category of 
number which appears in such singular and plural forms as cat : cats or be 
sings : they sing. Chapters three and four are concerned with the make-up of 
words while chapter five explores the relationship between words and 
sentences. Further works about Cree are reviewed in the Appendix. 

People do not always speak in sentences. On some occasions we use 
broken-off pieces of sentences, on others we try to tie a number of 
sentences together into a paragraph-like structure. The texts of chapter six 
are examples of connected speech—and of traditional Cree literature. 


Cree Dialects 


What is “the Cree language”? First of all, even though people often refer to 
their own language as “the Indian language” this expression must not be 
taken too literally. There is no one “Indian” language which would be 
common to all Indians, just as there is no one “White Man’s language.” 
Terms of this kind make sense only within a particular region. 

In fact, in spite of considerable language loss in North America, well over 
a hundred indigenous languages are still spoken today, and they may be as 
different from one another as English is from, say, Japanese. 

There are four major dialects of modern Cree: Plains Cree, Swampy 
Cree, Woods Cree, and Moose Cree. The map shows the various regions 
in which these dialects are spoken today; in reality, however, the 
boundaries are much fuzzier than the clear lines on the map suggest 
on the following page. 
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Plains Cree 


Swampy Cree 
Woods Cree 


Moose Cree 


The Major Dialects of Cree 
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The dialects of the Cree language differ in a few sounds and in occasional 
words, but the differences are relatively minor. Let us look at one word as 
it appears in the several dialects: 


1 
niya _ Plains Cree 
nina Swampy Cree 
ni®a Woods Cree 
nila Moose Cree 


The only difference between these words is a single sound: a y in Plains 
Cree corresponds to an 7 in Swampy Cree, a @ in Woods Cree,* and an / 
in Moose Cree. It is this systematic correspondence of 'y-n-0-1 which sets 
apart the four major dialects of Cree. To take another example: 


‘T like him/her’ 

nimiywéyimaw Plains Cree 
niminwénimaw Swampy Cree 
nimi®weBimaw Woods Cree 
nimilwélimaéw Moose Cree 


Aside from this variation of y-n-@-/, the dialects of Cree share many 
common features and a Cree speaker from one dialect community can gen- 
erally understand a speaker from a neighbouring region, just as an English 
speaker from Winnipeg can communicate quite easily with a native of 
Chicago. 

In English, French, and other European languages there is usually one 
dialect which has more prestige than the others. In formal situations, for 
example, the BBC type of English is regarded as more elegant or more 
educated than regional dialect, and even in Canada some people try to say 
mew to rhyme with cue rather than with too (an effort which often will 
merely make them sound silly). In a similar fashion, schoolteachers tend to 


*@ (called theta) is pronounced much like the 7b in the English tbe or although; in other 
books it is occasionally spelled th, dh, or 6. 
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regard Parisian French as their model and to look down upon normal 
Canadian French; there are many French speakers, on the other hand, who 
make a point of mot sounding like a Parisian. 

Cree speakers do not have the problem of choosing “the correct way to 
speak.” Unlike those languages where one dialect is preferred over the 
others and recognized as “standard,” Cree is equally “proper” when spoken 
in each and every one of its regional variants. 

Plains Cree and Swampy Cree are the most widely spoken dialects: 
together they account for at least three-quarters of the total number of 
about sixty-thousand Cree speakers. Most of the examples in this book will 
fit Plains Cree and Swampy Cree equally well. 

The major exception is the use of y in Plains Cree and of 7 in Swampy 
Cree in the type of words we have illustrated above. To indicate this sound 
we use a special symbol, ¥. The letter y with an acute accent mark, ', thus 
indicates the Plains Cree y which corresponds to Swampy Cree n, Woods 
Cree @, and Moose Cree |. 

From this point on, therefore, the Plains Cree words for ‘I’ and ‘I like 
him/her’ will be written niya and nimiywéyimaw. With this special sym- 
bol, if we come across a Plains Cree form such as 

ka-miyitin ‘I will give it to you,’ 
we can predict that in the Swampy Cree region the same form will be 


ka-minitin. 
Similarly, 
‘it goes well’ 
miyopayiw Plains Cree 
minopaniw Swampy Cree 
miBopaBiw Woods Cree 
milopaliw Moose Cree 
or 
‘it is windy’ 
yotin Plains Cree 
notin Swampy Cree 
O6tin Woods Cree 


létin Moose Cree 
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This special ¥ of Plains Cree can be recognized only when looked at from 
the point of view of another dialect. Within Plains Cree, it sounds exactly 
like the ordinary y which is matched by y in Swampy Cree and the other 
two dialects: 

‘one’ 

péyak Plains Cree 
péyak Swampy Cree 
péyak Woods Cree 
péyak Moose Cree 


Contrast two words with the two y-symbols of Plains Cree: 


‘it is difficult’ ‘properly, straight’ 


ayiman kwayask Plains Cree 
dniman kwayask Swampy Cree 
aOiman kwayask Woods Cree 
aliman kwayask Moose Cree 


The use of ¥, 7, @, and / in certain words is the simplest way of telling 
Cree dialects apart. It is not the only feature, however, which varies from 
region to region and distinguishes the dialects. In northern Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, for example, the first vowel of péyak will sound like that of 
niva; in many areas of Manitoba, Swampy Cree has miscét ‘many’ instead 
of the more common mihcét. Where a Cree speaker from central Alberta 
says é-apicik ‘as they sit, someone from northern Alberta would say 
éapitwaw. And, of course, the dialects sometimes use different words, 
while central Alberta Cree, for example, has 6si for ‘canoe,’ most of the 
other dialects use cimdn. These more localized dialect variations which are 
found in many communities are confusing when you read about them in a 
book—and they would take a fairly massive book to describe them all. 
Fortunately, they are quite easy to learn on the spot. 

Finally, there are several other languages (for instance Ojibwa or 
Saulteau) which are closely related to Cree. Just as German bundert is 
similar in sound to English bundred (and identical in meaning), so Cree 
pésiw ‘he embarks, gets aboard’ is similar to Ojibwa pési and so Cree mipaw 
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‘he sleeps’ matches Ojibwa mipd. Similarities like these give an impression of 
familiarity which is quite deceptive; they are the exception rather than the 
rule. Cree and Ojibwa are distinct, separate languages whose speakers 
cannot understand one another any more than the speakers of English can 
understand German. Yet Cree is more similar to Ojibwa than either is to 
English. From a wider perspective, the basic structural plans of closely 
related languages are remarkably similar. 


1 The Sounds of Cree 


In speaking about sounds we mean the real, audible sounds of a language, 
that is, we mean neither the letters used to represent these sounds in writing 
(a, b, ¢, and so on) nor the mames of these letters (for instance, the name 
“bee” for b or the name “eye” for 7). Only some languages have been written 
down with letters, but all languages have sounds. 

The sounds of a language can be approached from two perspectives. The 
first is to take note of all the minute sound variations which occur in nor- 
mal speech; their number is extremely large. The second is to describe only 
those sounds that are distinctive—in other words, only the sounds which are 
sufficiently different from other sounds to signal a difference in meaning. 
The second is a less ambitious task perhaps, yet more useful, and our study 
of Cree will chiefly take this second approach. However, an English 
example of the first kind of description may help us to understand both 
more clearly. 


Distinctive Sounds 


Try saying these two words aloud: 
pin : spin 


You will notice that there is a slight difference between the p-sound in pin, 
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which is immediately followed by a small puff of air, and the p-sound in 
spin, which is not. (To see the difference between these two sounds, say 
spin and pin while holding a lighted match in front of your lips. The extra 
explosion of breath in pin should put out the match.) Yet these two variants 
of the p-sound could be interchanged without the meaning of either word 
being affected: if you said spin with the breathy p of pin, you would still be 
understood. 

On the other hand, if you said bin instead of pin, obviously you would be 
talking about something quite different. Contrast in sound indicates a 
difference of meaning here, so we say that the sounds p and b are 
distinctive in English. 

In studying Cree we must recognize that the patterns of English, these 
familiar ways of telling bits of speech apart, are not always the same ones 
used to differentiate sounds in another language. It is as though we had to 
“shift gears” mentally as we listen to Cree in order to become attuned to its 
particular patterns. This is not to say that English and Cree have totally 
dissimilar sound systems, for the two languages do share a number of indi- 
vidual sounds and distinctions. Nevertheless, English speakers must lay 
aside some familiar distinctions and learn a few new ones. 


Writing Cree 


Before we go on we should return once more to the problem of sounds and 
letters and the names we use for them. 

We all know the discrepancies which exist between the spoken word and 
its written forms. English offers a wealth of examples since the traditional 
English orthography is far removed from the actual sound system of 
English. 

One sound may be represented by different symbols, as in 

window 
women; 

or 
national, 
Jashionable, 


Jish; 
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or 

the book you sent me, 

not another cent, 

the scent of wild flowers. 
Conversely, the same letter or sequence of letters may stand for several 
different sounds: 

a northerly wind (same sound as in window) 

these roads wind a lot (same sound as in wine) 


or 
be likes to read (same sound as in reed) 
be read the book (same sound as in red) 
bis beart (same sound as in hard) 
In 
enough 
and 
through, 


the same letter-sequence gh is written for the sound f and for nothing at all. 
Since sounds and letters do not match, the writing system of English is ex- 
tremely difficult to learn and use —even for children (and adults!) who speak 
English natively. 

Obviously, this kind of inconsistency is best avoided. Cree as written in 
this book uses the same symbol for each distinctive sound each time that sound 
is put into writing. This method, which has enormous practical advantages, 
is also known as the principle of one sound, one letter. 

Instead of looking back at the all-too-familiar complications of English 
spelling, we should treat Cree writing on its own terms. In some contexts, 
this may mean the use of syllabic characters such as 


A < > NV < > 
a re | rFo$dLeid 
But there are others where the characters of the Roman alphabet offer a 


practical alternative. These letters are not, after all, wedded to English; they 
are used for a host of diverse languages. So long as they are used in a way 
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which fits the Cree language, they readily serve as Cree letters for Cree 
sounds. 

Once Roman letters have been turned into Cree letters, confusion may 
still be caused by the names which are often given to English letters. If 
someone speaks, for example, about 

“the sound ‘1’,” 
what is meant? The sound of 

eye 
or that of 

window? 
In terms of Cree, would he/she mean the first sound of 

ay-api ‘sit down!’ 
or that of 

iskotéw ‘fire’? 
This confusion is easily avoided if we stay away from the English labels for 
sounds and letters. Instead, we can simply use a special keyword for each 
Cree letter—and, of course, also for the one and only sound this letter 
represents. We can then refer to @ as the astotin-vowel or to 7 as the niska- 
sound, and so on: 


iskwésis 
astotin 


ospwakan 


sisip 

me skanaw 
na pew 
moswa 


pakan 
tépakohp 
cikabikan 
kinépik 
sikak 
ahasiw 
mdébkoman 
niska 
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wapos 


péyak 


If these new terms seem awkward at first, remember that we can avoid a 
great deal of confusion by using Cree names for Cree sounds. 


Vowels 


Cree has seven vowel sounds, three short and four long:* 


short long 
i i 
é 
a a 
0 


In this book, long vowels are written with a horizontal bar* * placed 
above the letter. 

The length of vowels is primarily a matter of time: a long vowel lasts 
longer than a short vowel. Whatever other differences exist are of the non- 
distinctive kind. . 

The distinction of vowel length in Cree serves to keep words apart: 

sakabikan 
and 
sakabikan 


*With respect to vowels, the terms short and /ong have a technical meaning which is 
defined below. It is unfortunate that English dictionaries sometimes use the expression 
“long vowel” in another sense which is not the same at all. The vowel of made, for 
example, is no longer than that of mad; it is simply different. 


* * This bar is also known as a macron. For typing simplicity, other symbols have also been 
used in writing Cree: a vowel letter followed by a raised dot (0) or by a colon (0:), 
double vowel symbols (00), or an acute accent (@). 
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These words differ only in the length of the first vowel, but they are dis- 
tinct and mean completely different things: 


sakabikan ‘nail’ 
sakabikan ‘lake’ 


Other examples: 


asam ‘feed him!’ 
asam ‘snowshoe’ 


nipiy ‘water 
nipiy ‘leaf’ 


askibk ‘kettle, pail’ 
askibk ‘on the earth’ 


The three short vowels of Cree are reasonably similar to the vowels of 
English bin, but, and foot. For the long vowels, on the other hand, the 
English illustrations are, at best, rough approximations: 


Cree roughly as 
vowels as in in English 
short: 

i iskwésis ‘girl bin 

a astotin ‘cap’ but 

0 ospwakan ‘pipe’ foot 
long: 

i sisip ‘duck’ bean 

é méskanaw ‘road’ pain 

a napéw ‘man, adult’ barn 


6 moswa ‘moose’ bone 
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These vowels do not, of course, always sound exactly the same; the quality 
of the short vowels, for instance, is most easily distinguished when they are 
stressed. The vowels also vary somewhat depending on the dialect, with @ 
the most extreme example: in some dialect areas (notably in northern Sas- 
katchewan), the é of méskanaw sounds exactly like the i of sisip. 

The standard illustrations of the short and long vowels of Cree—and the 
best ones to remember—are their own Cree names. Note that those for 
short vowels have the vowel at the beginning of the word, for instance 
iskwésis; the names for long vowels purposely have the vowel preceded by a 
consonant, as in Sistp. 

Further examples of the vowels follow: 


i iskotéw ‘fire’ atim ‘dog’ api ‘sit down!’ 
a asam ‘snowshoe’ masinabikan ‘paper, book’ maskwa ‘bear’ 
0 okimaw ‘boss, chief’ sibkos ‘weasel’ nikamo ‘sing!’ 


i itawiyaw ‘at both sides’ nisim ‘my younger brother koci ‘try!’ 

@ éskan ‘horn’ mibcét ‘many’ métawé ‘play!’ 
a apibtaw ‘half’ mobkoman ‘knife’ nipa ‘sleep!’ 

6 dbow ‘owl nimosom ‘my grandfather’ pasikd ‘get up!’ 
Consonants 


All dialects* of Cree have the following consonants: 


*Some of the eastern dialects have s and §, which is like the first sound of the English shoe, 
instead of the one sound s which occurs in the western dialects; for example, they have 
sakabikan ‘lake’ but Sisip ‘duck.’ Moose Cree also has /, as in Jotin ‘it is windy,’ and Woods 
Cree has as in Odtin ‘it is windy.’ 
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Cree 
consonant as in 


pakan ‘nut’ 
tépakobp ‘seven’ 
cikabikan ‘axe’ 
kinépik ‘snake’ 


a OM Rey 


sikak ‘skunk’ 
ahdsiw ‘crow’ 
mdébkoman ‘knife’ 
niska ‘goose’ 


re 


If we compare the first four consonants, p, t, ¢, and k, with their English 
counterparts, we find that the distinction of voicing, which is very 
important for English consonants, is not made at all in Cree. In English, 
voicing* marks the only difference between pairs of words that otherwise 
sound identical, as in these examples: 


pin : bin tin: din kill ; gill 


cap : cab pat : pad pick : pig 


Since this distinction does not exist in Cree, an English speaker must not be 
alarmed if he or she hears variants of t in Cree that seem more like d—or 
even like a sound half-way between the two; these variations do not signal 
a difference in meaning. (Such variations sometimes occur in English, too, 
where meaning is affected: if you hear someone say the word bitter without 
a full sentence accompanying it, you may not be sure whether they said 
bitter or bidder.) 


*To get a clearer understanding of what voicing (vibration of the vocal chords) means, try 
holding your “Adam's apple” and saying the first sound in the word pack: p-p-p-p. Now, 
keep your hand in the same position and say b-b-b-b as in bag, and you will feel a buzzing 
movement in your threat. 
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When fp, ¢, and k appear at the beginning or end of a Cree word, they 
sound much like their counterparts (that is, the voiceless p, ¢, and &) in 
English. In the middle of a word, however, when they are surrounded by 
vowels, the impression given by Cree p, t, and k often is more like that of 
the voiced b, d, and g of English. 

As the first or last sound of a word, the Cree sound represented by the 
letter ¢ (that is, the ckabikan-sound) is similar to the ts at the end of English 
pats, for instance mékwac ‘in the meantime.’ In the middle of a word, as in 
miciwin ‘food,’ it resembles the final sound of English pads. The cikabikan- 
sound is not, however, always the same as these English sounds: its pronun- 
ciation may range from the last sounds of pats and pads all the way to those 
of rich and ridge. Now, a look at the sound system of English tells us that 
the sounds at the end of rich and ridge are also heard at the beginning of chill 
and fill, Buc the same is not true for the sounds at the end of pats and pads, 
which in English never occur at the beginning of a word! English speakers 
may find it difficult, therefore, to produce the familiar sound of pats in un- 
familiar surroundings (unless, of course, they happen to talk about tsetse-flies 
a lot). Clearly, we need to pay attention not only to the individual sounds 
but also to their position within the word. 

The Cree consonants p, ¢, ¢, and k also offer a good example of distinc- 
tions which are made in Cree but not in English. In this case, again, the 
two languages differ not so much in the sounds themselves as in the way 
the sounds are arranged. For although neither language recognizes a distinc- 
tive difference between p-sounds that are followed by a small explosion of 
air, and those that are not, Cree does distinguish between p-sounds that are 
preceded by a little puff of air and those that are not. This also applies for the 
sounds of ¢, ¢, and k, where this breathiness before the consonant signals a 
difference in meaning. For example, notice the distinction between the t 
and the bt in these words: 


éwapamit ‘when he sees me’ 

é-wapamiht ‘when he is seen’ 
or in 

wicibik ‘help me!’ 

wicbihk ‘help him! 
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As is suggested by the spelling here, we can think of the pre-aspirated 
forms of these consonants as being sounds with an b in front of them. 
Making this distinction will seem unusual to English speakers, just as some 
sound combinations in English strike a Cree speaker as strange. Neither 
language is better or “easier” than the other; they are simply different. 

In short, students of another language will have to learn some new dis- 
tinctions which are not made in their own and unlearn other, familiar ones 
which are not found in their new language. Just as Cree speakers learning 
to speak English should concentrate on the distinction between, for exam- 
ple, pat and pad or between my kit and my kid, so English speakers need 
practice in recognizing the pre-aspirated and simple forms of p, ¢, ¢, and k. 

The remaining consonants of Cree are pronounced much like their 
English counterparts, no matter where in the word they come. The abasiw- 
sound (that is, )) is distinctive only when it occurs within a word; the b-like 
noise often heard at the beginning or end of words (see page 13) 1s a sign of 
the word boundary. 

Examples of each Cree consonant in the various positions in which it 
may occur are given throughout this chapter. There are also illustrations of 
some consonant clusters, such as 

bp, bt, bc, and bk, 
or 

sk, 

skw, 
and so forth. Further examples may be found in later chapters and 
especially in the texts of chapter six. As you look at these examples, you 
should always remember that the comparisons with English sounds are 
crude approximations at best. No book can replace a tutor who actually 
speaks the language. 


Semivowels 


In Cree as in English, semivowels differ from both vowels and consonants. 
They usually appear as glides, that is, always together with a vowel; note 
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the sound (not merely the letter) y in the English words you and music and 
in joy, join, joyous. 

The two semivowels of Cree are pronounced much like their English 
counterparts: 


Cree 
semivowel as in 


w wapos ‘rabbit’ 
y péyak ‘one’ 


In pronouncing w, Cree speakers round their lips less than English speakers 
do for their w. The lip-rounding is still enough, however, to affect neigh- 
bouring vowels which become more o-like when preceded or followed 
by w. 

Cree semivowels typically occur directly after a consonant, as the last 
member of a consonant cluster: 


kwayask ‘properly, straight’ 
kikway ‘what’ 


pahkwésikan ‘bannock’ 
iskwéw ‘woman’ 


But they may also stand by themselves: 
yekaw ‘sand’ 
kiséyiniw ‘old man’ 
watay ‘his belly’ 


When appearing at the beginning or end of a word or between vowels, 
semivowels occupy the same position as consonants. 
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Surface Variations 


In discussing individual sounds, in Cree as in any other language, we tend 
to treat them as perfectly stable units which sound exactly the same 
whenever they are used. In fact, however, they vary not only from speaker 
to speaker but also from one neighbouring sound to another. In any lan- 
guage, there are surface variations scattered around the ideal sound tar- 
gets. 
Their effect is easily seen if we compare the careful mouthing of individ- 
ual words or the enunciation style of the stage with speech produced at its 
natural pace. In normal, everyday English it is quite common to hear a later 
sound anticipated in an earlier one. In this year, for instance, many English 
speakers get ready for the y just a split-second too soon and end up saying 
thish year instead. The influence that the Cree w has on neighbouring 
vowels is quite similar: in apiw ‘he sits,’ for instance, the i often sounds 
more like an 0 because the lips get ready for the w immediately after the p. 
As we speak more quickly, perhaps excitedly, some sounds may be lost 
entirely; many English speakers make government, for example, a two- 
syllable word, “gubment.” Whole words may be run together, as in this 
meal-time conversation: 
A. “Djeet?” (with “dj” almost as in Jim) 
B. “Djoo?” 

In the standard orthography of English, 
A. Did you eat? 

B. Did you? 

seem familiar enough. 

In normal speech, the final vowels of Cree words may merge with the 

initial vowel of the next word: 

napéw mina atim ‘a man and a dog’ 
can be reduced to 

napew min atim. 
The result of this contraction is that the a becomes long, 4; it is as though 
two short a’s equalled one long one. If different vowels follow each other, 
the first is dropped and the second is lengthened: 
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napéw mina iskwéw ‘a man and a woman’ 
napéw min iskwéew 


The contraction need not take place: vowels may simply follow each other, 
as in 

mina iskwéw, 
or they may be separated by an b-like sound (see page 10) whose only 
function is to indicate the word boundary: 

mina(h) iskwéw 
In this area, there is a variety of options which can be sorted out only after 
a good deal of listening practice. 

Even within a word, short vowels may disappear if they are unstressed; 

this is particularly common between s and ¢ or between and s: 


Rinisitobtawin ci ‘do you understand me? 
kinstobtawin Gd 


The first is slow, deliberate speech, the second more rapid, normal speech. 


Similarly: 


tanisi ‘how; how are you (as a greeting)’ 
tansi 


Once a vowel has vanished, the sounds which have been thrown together 
may further influence one another. In 
nikinipan ‘1 had slept,’ 
the loss of the two short 7’s leaves the two v’s standing directly in front of a 
k and a p: 
nki-npan 
As a result, we may hear them as mg (the sound of English sing) and m: 
ngki-m pan 
Anyone listening to Cree or English spoken at a natural speed will 
encounter surface variations, and some of them may make a word or a 
phrase difficult to understand. But they are only a surface problem—like 
the tip of an iceberg. While they must be recognized, they should not 
distract our attention from the basic structures which lie beneath the 
surface. 


2 A Personal Indexing System: 
Grammatical Categories 


Sound distinctions keep words apart. If someone utters either of these 
questions, 

Where is my cap? 
or 

Where is my cab? 
we need to know nothing about the speaker's circumstances: the voicing 
contrast between English p and b alone will be enough to tell us whether he 
is looking for his hat or waiting for a taxi. 

In longer stretches of speech, which reflect more complicated situations, 
grammatical distinctions help us keep track of who or what is being dis- 
cussed. In the following report, the distinction of be and she picks up the 
earlier distinction of a man and a woman: 


As I came closer, I saw a man and a woman; 
he was chopping wood and she was carrying water. 


As speakers and listeners alike, we rely on grammatical categories, such as 
gender, number, person, tense, voice,etc. to tell or be told who does what 
to whom. 

The system of grammatical categories might be viewed as the general 
framework of a language. The categories which the next few sections will 
introduce in some detail play an essential role in the make-up of nouns and 
verbs and in the way nouns and verbs are combined into sentences. 
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Everyone accepts the fact that languages do not all sound the same, yet 
we know that there are substantial similarities between sound systems in 
spite of the differences. The same is true of grammatical systems. Cree and 
English are similar, for example, in the category of number: they both 
distinguish singular, as in be, and plural, as in they. This simple distinction 
may seem obvious and natural to speakers of Cree or English but many 
languages (for example, Classical Greek) make special allowance for things 
that come in pairs such as eyes, ears, or the handles on a pot. 

Although Cree and English both pay attention to gender as a grammati- 
cal category of nouns (such as man or woman), gender distinctions in Cree 
also extend to verbs. But the most striking difference in this area is that,.as 
categories of linguistic structure, the gender distinctions of Cree and English 
are not based.on-the same natural feature. 

Even the experience of familiar material being rearranged into new 
patterns is repeated among the grammatical categories. The persons which 
appear in a simple scene or conversation are the same in both languages—TJ, 
you, and a third person which is neither I nor you. But when they are put 
together into groups, Cree and English arrange them into different 
combinations. 

Grammatical categories such as gender, number, or person are essential 
aspects of every sentence. When they are used normally, we hardly know 
they exist. But we are startled by the unexpected—by the telling cry of the 
suffragettes, for instance: 

Pray to God, She'll understand! 


Number 


In English as in Cree, the grammatical category of number is found in 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs. The words cat, dog, and child normally refer to 
a single cat, a single dog, a single child; the words cats, dogs, and children, on 
the other hand, refer to any number of cats, dogs, and children so long as 
there are at least two of them. The word cat is singular, the word cats is 
plural. 
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Verbs, too, show contrasting forms for singular and plural, and these 
vary along with the singular and plural forms of nouns and pronouns: 


this dog barks a lot : these dogs bark a lot 
be runs fast : they run fast 
be is bungry : they are hungry 


Most English verbs show the distinction of number only in the third person of the 
present tense (and there are some, like can, must, and so forth, which never 
show it): 


the child sings : the children sing 
but 

T dance : we dance 
or 


I laughed : we laughed 


The distinction is still there, of course, in J dance : we dance, but it is 
expressed by the pronouns J and we rather than through the verb forms. 

As we have already seen, Cree and English match in the number distinc- 
tion itself: singular versus plural. But they are also similar in the way the 
number distinction is expressed in nouns. In both languages, the plural of a 
noun is formed by adding a special ending to the singular: 


duck : ducks 
sistp : sisipak 


There are, of course, always exceptions and complications. English has 
plurals like man : men, foot : feet and in some cases no special plural ending 
at all, as in one sheep : two sheep. In Cree it is also not enough to simply add 
-ak to any noun—just as no fluent speaker of English would claim to stand 
on bis own two foots. In chapter three we will look at similar problems in 
Cree, such as nouns where a w appears between the form of the singular 
and the plural ending: 
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atim ‘dog’ 
atimwak ‘dogs’ 


For the moment, however, we concentrate on number as a general 
category rather than discussing the various plural endings of nouns, 
pronouns, and verbs in detail. 

The use of the number distinction shows a third parallel between Cree 
and English. The singular, for instance, may be used for general statements: 


Man is a political animal. 


obtitaw ta-pabpit ayisiviniw. 
‘People will always laugh.’ 


Both the noun ayistyiniw ‘person’ and the verb ta-pabpit ‘he will laugh’ are sin- 
gular. 

In Cree and English alike, finally, singular nouns and pronouns agree 
with singular verbs, and plural nouns and pronouns agree with plural 
verbs: 

this duck is sleeping 
these ducks are sleeping 


awa sisip §=mipaw 
oki sisipak nipawak 


The agreement between the plural noun sisipak ‘ducks’ and the plural verb 
form nipawak ‘they sleep’ is most obvious because of the shared ending -ak. 
The same agreement exists—less visible perhaps but no less real—between 
awa/this and sisip/duck as between oki/these and sisipak/ducks. 


Gender 


Very few English nouns show the gender distinction by an overt ending 
such as the -ess of stewardess or princess. But we can easily enough tell the 
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gender of nouns by substituting the personal pronoun be, she, or it for the 
noun itself. 

In many cases, the grammatical gender of a noun corresponds directly to 
the biological sex of the person or animal to which the noun refers: the 
words uncle or bull are masculine and uncles or bulls are male, just as 
grandmothers or female horses are represented by the feminine words 
grandmother or mare. A similar correspondence is found with proper names 
like John or Mary; but some names are as ambiguous as many common 
nouns, and neither the name nor the descriptive phrase reveals that 

the English novelist Evelyn Waugh 
is, in fact, a man. In North American usage, Evelyn is primarily a woman’s 
name, just as the word teacher typically refers to women. In countries 
where male and female teachers are more equally balanced in number, 
further biological information is needed before we can complete the 
following sentence with either bim or ber: 

Have you met the new teacher and bow do you like ____? 
As customs change, occupational terms carry less and less information 
about sex—whether it is truck driver, sea captain, doctor, or prime minister. 

In all the examples we have reviewed so far, there is a clear relation 
between sex as a biological feature and gender as a grammatical distinction: 
the use of he or she depends on sex. But where sex is less obvious than with 
adult humans, the gender system offers more choice: we may refer to a cat 
as either be, she, or it. With newborn animals, it is often used when sex is 
either not important or not known—even for human babies. 

The gender distinction of English is suppressed entirely in the plural 
pronoun they: 


See bow be/she/it runs! 
See how they run! 


Although English gender correlates with sex to some extent, the tie 
between the grammatical category of gender and the natural feature of sex 
is clearly a matter of convention—of linguistic structure—rather than of 
nature. English speakers may use she, for example, to refer to cars, ships, 
colleges, and the like: 
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Just back her in bere! 
The Victory lost her anchor. 


The names of countries are also frequently feminine, whether in straight 
prose, 

France immediately recalled her ambassador, 
or as Rupert Brooke's soldier thinks 


... the thoughts by England given, 
Her sights and sounds; dreams bappy as her day. 


The independence of grammatical gender from biological sex is most 
strikingly seen in languages like French where the two articles le and la 
express the distinction of masculine and feminine gender. There are 
hundred of cases like this: 

le lac ‘the lake’ 
but 

la riviéve ‘the river’ 
The articles show that the word lac is masculine and the word riviére 
feminine but there is nothing sexual —male or female—about either lakes or 
rivers. 

In short, the grammatical category of gender is not necessarily a logical or 
scientific classification of all possible entities. It is a linguistic category which 
corresponds to a greater or lesser extent to one or another natural 
distinction. Among the world’s four thousand languages, there exists a wide 
variety of classification systems. It just bappens that each language works the 
way it does. 

Cree, as it happens, does not base its gender distinction on sex. There are 
separate words to refer to men and women, to be sure, just as there are 
separate words—in English as in Cree—for children and adults. But this is 
not the distinction which is reflected in grammatical gender. 

Instead, Cree nouns, pronouns, and verbs fall into gender classes which 
correspond to the distinction, in nature, between living and non-living 
entities. These gender classes are called animate and inanimate. These are 
grammatical terms exactly as masculine and feminine are grammatical terms 
reflecting the biological classes male and female. 
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As one might expect, animate nouns generally refer to humans and 
animals (irrespective of sex, of course), but the animate class also includes 
words for trees and a number of frequently used household items such as 
pipes, kettles, or snowshoes. (If this should seem odd to speakers of 
English, they might think again about the gender which is assigned to the 
names of cars, boats, or countries.) 

All other nouns are inanimate, and this class not only includes the words 
for objects like houses or canoes but also the terms for less palpable things 
such as stories or languages, or abstract nouns like “life,” “leadership,” or 
“Creeness.” 

How does English treat such words? 


Leadership is an important quality but it is not easy to define. 


English, it turns out, not only pays attention to the sex of persons and 
animals but also distinguishes all of these living creatures, labelled by be and 
she, from everything else; the remainder is referred to by it. This second dis- 
tinction, between masculine and feminine on the one hand and neuter on 
the other, is not all that far removed from the Cree distinction of animate 
and inanimate nouns. _ 

We saw earlier that the gender of an English noun is best determined by 
testing which personal pronoun can be used to replace the noun: be, she, or 
it. We found that for some nouns, such as Evelyn or teacher, we need non- 
linguistic information to make that choice while there are other nouns 
which mark the gender by a special ending: seamstress, lioness, princess, 
and the like. In Cree, the gender of a noun can always be determined on 
strictly linguistic grounds—we never need to worry about the non- 
linguistic world. Cree nouns have different plural endings for the two 
genders: 


animate: 
iskwesis ‘gil’ iskwésisak ‘girls’ 
napéw ‘man’ napéw al: ‘men’ 


ospwakan ‘pipe’ ospwakanak ‘pipes’ 
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inanimate: 
astotin ‘cap’ astotina. ‘caps’ 
mébkoman ‘knife mébkomana ‘knives’ 
Gcimowin ‘story’ dcimowina ‘stories’ 


In Cree, the gender distinction is not restricted to nouns. Different verbs 
are used with animate and inanimate nouns: 


niwapamaw napew ‘I see a man’ (animate) 
‘niwapabtén mobkoman ‘T see a knife’ —_ (inanimate) 


wépinéw ‘he throws him away (e.g., a pipe)’* | 
wépinam ‘he throws it away’ 


As we shall see in chapter four, many Cree verbs come in pairs, with a 
special stem for each gender class; and all Cree verbs use different endings 


for different genders. . 
The shift from one gender system to another is never easy. In learning 


Cree, speakers of English will take a long time to remember that English see 
corresponds to two words in Cree: ‘see someone’ versus ‘see something.’ A 
Cree speaker learning English faces a similar problem: he has to make a dis- 
tinction between be and she, bim and ber, bis and bers in English where none 
is made in Cree. 

For learners in either direction, mistakes are bound to be made; they are 
no more serious than those of a French student who says le riviére instead of 
la riviere. But the most typical language learning situation, probably, is for 
Cree-speaking children to be thrown together with English-speaking 
teachers—and in this difficult environment special care must be taken to 
keep linguistic errors in proper perspective. The Cree-speaking child who 
says, 

Mary combed his hair, 
is no more stupid or “cognitively disoriented” than the English-speaking 
child who gets the French articles mixed up. Both are perfectly normal, pre- 


*In this book we use be as a matter of convenience whenever an animate form is 
translated; the one pronoun be, therefore, refers to both males and females. 
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dictable mistakes which can be corrected by more practice and better teach- 
ing. Neither child needs a speech therapist or child psychologist— merely a 
well-trained language teacher. 


Person 


A third grammatical feature that English and Cree share is the category of 
person. Both languages have what might be called a “personal indexing 
system” which helps to sort out the participants in a conversation. In 
English, for example, the speaker refers to himself as J (first person) and he 
addresses you (second person). We may or may not include everyone who 
is listening ~and it may include others out of earshot as well; be, sbe, or they 
(third person) designate still others, namely people who do not belong to 
the two previous categories. 

The personal pronouns of English provide another example of a grammatical 
category which is there without being visible or audible. The number distinction is 
clearly expressed in the first and second person; for example, by I versus we. But it 
is suppressed in the second person where you can refer to one person or 


several: 


When the distinction is important, people often add something to you: you 
three, you guys, or you all (with or without a southern drawl). 
The categories of person and number often work together in 
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determining the patterns of pronouns and verbs. For example, in this 


sentence, 
He goes bunting every ‘year, 


the verb goes is used instead of go in order to fit the singular- and third- 
person nature of the pronoun be. . 

The personal indexing system in Cree operates much as the English 
system does in the first- and second-person singular forms, since it also 
distinguishes between forms of J and you. But the personal pronoun forms 

niya T 

kiva ‘you(sg)’ 
are used only when a fairly strong emphasis is intended. In verb and noun 
phrases they are reflected by i- and ki-: 


nimdbkoman ‘my knife’ 


kimébkoman ‘your knife’ 


nipimobtan T walk’ 
kipimobtan ‘you walk’ 


The ni- prefix indicates the first person singular while the Ai- prefix marks 
the second person singular. 

Cree makes a finer distinction than English does in the first person plural 
classification. The English word we covers several distinct groups and only 
the context can show which is meant: 

() the speaker-group (I and ) but not the listener-group; 
) and the listener-group 


(2) the speaker-group (I or I and 
(you or you and__) as well. 


In both cases, one or more third persons may or may not be included. 
Cree is less ambiguous in this matter than English since there are two 
first-person forms which keep the two basic possibilities apart: 


(.)_ the first person plural exclusive includes the speaker-group 
but not the group being addressed: 
T and but not you; 
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(2) the first person plurai inclusive specifies that both the 
speaker-group and the hearer-group are included: 
T (@nd _____) and you (and _______). 


As an example, let us suppose that you are changing trains together with a 
friend. When talking to the other people who are waiting at the station, 
you might say things like, 

We are tired from our trip, 
referring to your friend and yourself. But if you continue, 

Why don't we go and get some coffee?, 
you obviously mean to include not just your friend but the entire group to 
which you are talking. * If you were speaking Cree, you could use different 
word forms to make this distinction clear. Notice the different prefixes and 
endings that reflect this distinction in the following example: 


ninikamonan ‘we sing’ (but not you) : exclusive 
kinikamonaw ‘we sing’ (all of us, including you) : inclusive 


Perhaps the best illustration (with apologies to all parties) is the story of the 
missionary who is preaching his first sermon in Cree. When he explains to 
his audience that We are all sinners, they roar with approval and laughter. 
Bewildered, the poor man discovers only afterwards that he had picked the 
wrong first person plural: instead of including his audience, he spoke only 
of himself and his group! 


*Another example can be traced throughout this book. Consider two typical sentences: 


(1) We will explain this problem in more detail later. 
(2) Let us now consider... 


The we of (x) clearly refers to the auchors and does not include the readers; it is exclusive. 
The ws of (2), on the other hand, is imelusive: it refers to both the authors and the readers. 
In English, sentence (3) can be interpreted either way, but in Cree it would have to be 


unambiguous: 


3) We will return to this problem later. 
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Third Persons (Proximate and Obviative) 


A person who neither speaks nor is spoken to is a third person. In Cree, 
the personal pronoun of the third person is wiya, which corresponds to 
English be/sbe/it. But unlike the personal pronouns of the first and second 
person, wiya is not reflected by a prefix in the corresponding verb form: 


nipimipabian ‘T run’ (first person) 
kipimipabtan ‘you run’ (second person) 
pimipabtaw ‘he runs’ (third person) 


Apart from its ending, the third person verb form pimipabtaw is identified 
precisely by the absence of a personal prefix. 

When there are twe or more persons who are neither speakers nor 
listeners, the third person category may become crowded. Who does the 
cutting is not clear at all in the following sentence: 

Jobn saw Bill as be cut down a tree. 
The same ambiguity shows up in 
Mary saw Maggie go into ber house. 
Whose house? We cannot tell from the structure of the sentence. 

This problem does not exist in Cree because the personal indexing sys- 
tem of Cree includes what has occasionally been considered a “fourth per- 
son” category. In other words, Cree has forms that can distinguish between 
two third persons: one that is close at hand, which is called the proximate, 
and another that is further away, called the obviative. 

In understanding this distinction, it may be helpful to consider the 
dimension of obviation as a measure of focus: the proximate form indicates 
the centre of attention in a discussion —the main point of interest and often 
the person mentioned first—while the obviative form marks a person less 
important in the conversation—perhaps a figure in the background or one 
mentioned later. The English words this “here,” “now”) and that (“further 
away”) mark a similar contrast, but they are weak by comparison. 

Proximate and obviative third persons are distinguished in Cree nouns, 
pronouns, and verbs:* 


*The abbreviations (3) and (3') stand for third person proximate and third person obviative; 
see also the table at the end of this chapter. 
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napew atimwa wapaméew. 
man (3) dog(3’) see (3) 
“The man saw the dog.’ 


While népéw ‘man’ is proximate, the noun atimwa ‘dog’ has a special 
obviative ending -a. 

In the examples which follow, the main part of the sentence remains 
exactly as before. If we add a verb form ésipwébtét ‘as he(3) left,’ the ending 
-¢ agrees with the proximate noun ndpéw ‘man(3)’, it is the man and not the 
dog who leaves: 


napéw atimwa wapamew e-sipwebtet. 
man(3) — dog(3’) see (3) leave (3) 
‘The man saw the dog as he (the man) left.’ 


The verb forms ésipwébtéyit ‘as he(3') left,’ on the other hand, agrees with 
the obviative noun atimwa ‘dog(3’)’: 


napéw atimwa  wdapaméw é-sipwebtéyit. 
man (3) dog(3') see (3) leave (3') 
‘The man saw the dog as he (the dog) left.’ 


Agreement between verb and noun tells us exactly who does what. 

The same principle is at work in the next set of examples. The noun can 
‘John’ is proximate and ostésa ‘his older brother’ is marked as obviative by 
the ending -a: 


can wapaméew ostésa. 
John (3) see (3) his older brother (3’) 
‘John saw his older brother.’ 


The ending -ibk of wikihk ‘at his(3) house’ indicates that the owner to 
whom the bis refers is described by a proximate noun, that is, can: 


can wapamew ostésa wikibk. 
John (3) see (3) his brother(3’) at his(3) house 
‘John saw his older brother at his (john’s) house.’ 
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The form wikiyihk ‘at his(3’) house,’ on the other hand, shows cross- 
reference with an obviative noun, namely osiésa ‘his older brother’: 


can wapamew ostésa wikiyihk. 
John(3) see (3) his brother(3’) at his(3') house 
John saw his older brother at his (the brother's) house.’ 


Only one person is proximate at any one time. If there are more than 
two third persons, therefore, we may end up with two or more obviative 
nouns. In that case, other cues (such as context, stress, and word order) 
must be used to keep the various persons apart. 

Another way to solve this problem is to reassign the roles. The noun 
atimwa ‘dog(s),’ for example, is obviative in sentence (a) and again in (c); in 
(b), however, the dogs are given the central role and the noun atimwak 
‘dogs’ is proximate: 


(a) napéw niso atimwa wapaméw. 
man (3) two dog(3’) see (3) 
‘The man saw two dogs.’ 


(b) atimwak —é-pimipabtacik. 
dog (3p) run (3p) 
‘The dogs were running.’ 


(c) ékwa napew atimwa — E-pimitisabwait. 
then man(3) dog (3') follow (3) 
‘Then the man chased the dogs.’ 


The present example is necessarily somewhat simplified, but the texts of 
chapter six contain a number of authentic instances of focus shifts. 

As nouns and verbs change from proximate to obviative and back to 
proximate, they respond to the limitations of the grammatical machinery. 
But they also reflect changes in the topic of a discussion or, when a story is 
told, the shifts in focus which move the actors on and off the stage. 
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Direction 


In addition to gender, number, and person there is a fourth major gramma- 
tical category in Cree: direction concerns the relationship in a sentence be- 
tween the actor and the goal. As in earlier sections of this chapter, an illus- 
tration from English may help to make this idea clear by showing the 
differences between Cree and English. 

Consider these two sentences: 


(ia) The cat is scratching the girl. 
(ib) The girl is being scratcbed by the cat. 


They are very different in the verb forms they use, in word order, and even 
in their grammatical subjects: in (1a) the cat is the subject; in (ib) it is the 
girl. If we consider what really happened, on the other hand, it turns out 
that both sentences describe the same event: the cat did the scratching and 
the girl ended up with the scratches. The grammatical function of the girl as 
object in (1a) and as subject in (1b) obviously has little bearing on her get- 
ting scratched. The primary difference between active and passive sentences 
in English is one of emphasis and style: the actor-goal relationship (who 
acts, and who is at the receiving end of the action) is not affected by it.* 

In Cree as well as in English, differences in emphasis can be expressed in a 
variety of ways, including word-order changes, special intonations, special 
sentence types (it is the girl who was scratched by the cat) etc. 


*The fact that certain verb phrases seem to be reversible is merely a red herring: 


(a) [ saw Jobn. 
(b) I was seen by Jobn. 


For if we consider (b) more closely, it is not the passive of (a) but of another sentence, (0): 
(c) Jobn saw me. 
The passive of (a), then, is mot (b) but a fourth sentence, (d): 


(d) fobn was seen by me. 
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However, the direction category of Cree is very different indeed, in spite 
of some partial resemblance (which has led to a great deal of confusion in 
writings about Cree). Direction is not a matter of emphasis; instead, it has 
to do with the actor-goal relationship, as in these verbs: 


(2a) niwapaméw atim. ‘I see the dog.’ 
see (1-3) dog (3) 


(2b) miwdpamik atim. “The dog sees me.’ 
see(3-1) — dog(3) 


Probably the most striking thing about these two sentences is the lack of a 
striking difference: both only have two words and in the same order; the 
only differences are two sounds at the end of the verb, -dw : -ik. These two 
sounds, which comprise merely a small part of each word, make exactly the 
same difference as a complete change-around of words in English: 


(1a) The cat is scratching the girl. 
(ic) The girl is seratching the cat. 


English has very strict rules of word order; as the last example shows, 
word order makes a lot of difference. In Cree, by contrast, word order is 
primarily a matter of style and emphasis. It does not help much in clarify- 
ing the relationship between the actor and the goal since in Cree sentences 
word order is fairly free. Yet, as we have seen, there are other signs to 
reveal the relationship, for the verb shows by its form which is which. 

All verbs which involve both actor and goal (transitive animate verbs, see 
chapter four) include a special direction marker for this purpose. Although 
all the other parts of the verb may be exactly the same, indicating, for 
example, that a first person plural exclusive (ai- -nén-) and a proximate third 
person plural (-ak) are involved, it is the direction markers -d- and -iko- 
which make the difference between 


(4a) niwi-nipabananak niso méswak. 
want-to-kill(ip-3p) two moose (3p) 
‘We wanted to kill two moose.’ 
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and (4b) »iwi-nipabikondnak niso méswak. 
want-to-kill(3p-1p) two —moose(3p) 
‘Two moose wanted to kill us.’ 


The situation we have discussed so far is the basic type of direction which is 
crucial to an understanding of Cree structure. Before going on to a some- 
what more complex type, it is worth remembering that this Cree category 
of direction has little in common with the English distinction of active and 
passive. Whether we actually translate this sentence, 


(5) kimiskawaw — nitéspwakan. 
find (2-3) my pipe (3) 


as ‘You found my pipe’ or as ‘My pipe was found by you is of no relevance 
at all to Cree; it is strictly a matter of English style. 

A much more complex type of direction occurs where a verb involves 
two third persons; in such a situation, obviation (which is a matter of focus, 
see page 25) plays an important role. In the simplest case of actor-goal 
reversal,* the verb is left unchanged and the reversal is accomplished by 
switching the noun endings: 


(6a) wapaméw napéw _ sisipa. 
see (3) man(3) duck(3’) 
“The man sees the duck.’ 


*In the most complex case, the verb indicates the direction but, since the previous sentence 
may require a particular obviation arrangement, things are liable to get tricky: 


(6c) wapamik napew sisipa. 
see (3') man(3) duck (3’) 
‘The duck sees the man.’ 


(6d) wapamik napewa sisip. 
see (3') man(3’) duck (3) 
‘The man sees the duck,’ 


In other words, (6a) means exactly the same as (6d), and (6b) means exactly the same as 
(6c); their only difference is one of different environments, and possibly of style. 
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(6b) wapaméw napéwa  sisip. 
see(3) man(3’) duck(3) 
“The duck sees the man.’ 


This is very similar to our English examples (1a) and (ic) but with one dif- 
ference: in English the reversal requires a change in word order whereas in 
Cree the endings suffice to indicate who is the actor and who is the goal. 
The verb ending -éw shows that a proximate third person (3) is acting upon 
an obviative one (3'), and the ending -a identifies ‘duck’ in (6a) and ‘man’ in 
(6b) as the obviative and, consequently, the goal. 

One concluding note here on the changing forms of verbs concerns those 
verbs that are used as commands. Cree as well as English has command 
forms for making orders like Listen to me or Give it to your father. In Cree 
these forms change according to whether the receiver of the action is first 
person or third person. Notice in the examples below that different endings 
are used to distinguish between action toward ‘me’ and action toward ‘him’: 


pébik ‘wait for me!’ 
pébihk ‘wait for him!’ 


If the various distinctions drawn in this chapter seem quite abstract and 
difficult to grasp, remember that they have been discussed only briefly and 
with mere passing reference to their actual use in the construction of Cree 
words and sentences. Without the grammatical categories that we have 
surveyed, words would stand in isolation rather than being joined into 
phrases and sentences. But the fundamental classifications of gender, 
number, person, and direction also play a réle in the make-up of individual 
words. In chapters three and four we will examine the way in which these 
underlying patterns are reflected in the surface shape of Cree words. 
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The Personal Indexing System of Cree: 


Summary and Abbreviations 


Gender Person Obviation Number | Code 
animate indefinite sg/pl indf 
first pl aI 
(inclusive) 
first sg I 
(exclusive) pl | Ip 
second sg | 2 
pl | 2p 
third proximate sg 3 
pl 3p 
obviative —sg/pl 3! 
inanimate proximate sg 0 
pl | Op 
obviative sg | 0’ 
pl O'p 


3 The Shape of Words: 
Noun Inflection 


What is a word? 

The question seems simple enough, and yet we might have some diffi- 
culty in deciding whether dog and dogs, for example, are one word or two. 

As we look at them or listen to them, the evidence seems clear: dog is not 
the same as dogs; therefore, they are two words. This conclusion seems 
reasonable if we consider further that the word dog has something in 
common with the words cat, tree, child which it does not share with the 
words dogs, cats, trees, children. The two sets of words are distinguished by 
the category of number that we discussed in the previous chapter: the first 
is singular, the second plural. 

Viewed from another perspective, however, dog and dogs are obviously 
the same word: except for the last sound of dogs, they consist of the same 
sequence of sounds and they have the same meaning—except for the 
difference in number. 

The dilemma leads us to recognize that dog and dogs are different versions 
of the same element. Words can take on different forms, from dog : dogs to 
child : children and goose : geese. Even greater discrepancies in shape are found 
in English verbs, from dance : danced and sing : sang to teach : taught and the 
extreme case of go : went. 

The varying forms of a word carry information beyond the meaning of 
the stem. As a plural form, dogs defines not only the kind of animal but also 
tells us that there are at least two. The form dog, which looks so simple, is 
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not merely the stem either: it does double duty because in addition to 
signalling “a certain four-legged animal” (or the like) it also means: “and 
there is only one of them.” 

As words appear in various inflected forms, they express the grammatical 
categories which were introduced in chapter two: number, gender, person, 
and direction. 

Although both Cree and English use inflected forms to distinguish, say, 
singular from plural, inflection is of far greater importance in Cree. The 
grammatical category of direction provides a clear example. English relies 
almost entirely on word order to signal who does what to whom. In Cree, 
the same relations are expressed by inflectional elements which appear at 
the beginning or end of a word. 

These inflectional elements may follow the stem: 


mobkoman ‘knife’ 
mobkomana ‘knives’ 


or they may precede it: 


nimédbkoman ‘my knife’ 
kimébkoman ‘your(sg) knife’ 


But the stem may also be surrounded by these inflectional elements: 
nimébkomana ‘my knives’ 


The elements which come before the stem, like mi-, are called prefixes and 
those like -a, which are placed after the stem, suffixes. 

In the previous examples, the prefix mi- means ‘my’ and the suffix -a 
expresses the plural status of the noun ‘knife’: ‘knives.’ While ‘my’ is 
signalled by the prefix ni- alone, it takes both a prefix and a suffix to express 


6 3 


our: 


nimébkomaninan ‘our(excl) knife’ 
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This prefix-suffix combination may, in turn, be followed by the plural suffix 


“A: 
nimébkomaninéna ‘our(excl) knives’ 


This last form, then, ends in two inflectional suffixes Cindn and -a) which 
follow one another. 

In a noun form like ximébkomaninana, we may think of the inflectional 
elements as being arranged in two layers which can be peeled off like the 
skins of an onion. Prefixes like mi- ‘I, my’ and prefix-suffix combinations 
like ni- -indn ‘we(excl), our(excl)’ belong to the inner layer. The status of 
the noun with respect to number, gender, and obviation is indicated by 
the suffixes of the outer layer. 


The Outer Layer: Number and Obviation 


The grammatical categories which were introduced in chapter two rarely 
occur by themselves. The plural endings (or the lack of one) express the 
category of number; but, at the same time, the particular plural ending 
which is used Cak or -a) also reveals the gender of the noun: animate or 
inanimate. 

In either gender, the (proximate) singular is indicated by the lack of a 
special ending. In this respect, Cree and English are very much alike: in 
both languages, the singular (that is, the proximate singular in the case of 
Cree animate nouns) is the simplest form of the noun: 


sisip : duck 
minis ; berry 


A special suffix is added to form the plural: 


sisipak : ducks 
minisa : berries 
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In both languages, therefore, the (proximate) singular form can be treated 
as the noun stem.* 

The distinction between the two third persons is made differently for 
animate and inanimate nouns. Inanimate nouns do not have inflectional 
endings ** to distinguish the proximate (central, in focus) from the obviative 
(further away, background). For animate nouns, on the other hand, there is 
a clear distinction, made by inflectional elements, between proximate and 
obviative. The obviative form, in turn, does not keep apart singular and 
plural. 

The endings which signal number (sg or p/) and obviation (prox or obv) 
are as follows; the symbol @ ‘zero’ stands for nothing at all. 


*While this approach is the most practical one for the present purpose, a different analysis 
is preferred in a more technical context. 


** Although they do not use an obviative suffix, the obviation status (proximate or 
obviative) of inanimate nouns is reflected in the corresponding verbs; ¢-misak is 
proximate, émisayik is obviative: 


niwapabten mobkoman é-misak. 
see (1) knife be-big(0) 
‘T saw a knife which was big(prox).’ 


wapabtam mobkoman e-misayik. 
see (3) knife be-big(0’) 
‘He(prox) saw a knife which was big(obv).’ 


In the eastern half of the Cree-speaking area, special obviative endings may occur with 
inanimate nouns. The second of the above Plains Cree sentences, for example, would be 


wapabtam mobkRomaniniw é-musanik. 
see(3) knife (0') be-big(0’) 
‘He (prox) saw a knife(obv) which was big(obv).’ 


in the eastern variety of Swampy Cree. 


Animate nouns: 


6 prox sg 
-ak prox pl 
-a obv sg/pl 


Inanimate nouns: 
0 prox/obv sg 
“a prox/obv pl 


Noun Inflection 


sisip ‘duck’ 
sisipak ‘ducks’ 
sisipa ‘duck’ er ‘ducks’ 


minis ‘berry’ 
minisa ‘berries’ 
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In the abbreviations of the number and obviation categories, the most im- 


portant feature is set in boldface letters. 


The diagrams which follow show the interplay of the grammatical 


categories and the relations among the endings which XPress them: 


ANIMATE: 
OBVIATION 
prox obv 
x Sg O 
= -a 
5 pl -ak 
INANIMATE: 
OBVIATION 
prox obv 
% Sg O 
=<} 
5 
e pl -a 


NUMBER 


NUMBER 
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OBVIATION 


prox obv 


Sisip 
sisipa 


sisipak 


OBVIATION 
prox obv 
minis 


minisa 
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Stem Types 


The stems sisip- and minis- represent the most common type of noun 
stems.* The vast majority of Cree nouns, whether animate or inanimate, 
belong to this stem type, which we call Type J. The other types, which are 
much less common, differ from Type I nouns in the shape of the stem. 


The nouns of Type II end in a or i, as niska ‘goose’ or wawi ‘egg’; all forms of 
these nouns consist of two syllables. 

With animate nouns like niska, the final -a disappears and -ak is added to the 
stem for the proximate plural form, while nothing is added for the obviative. In” 
other words, animate Type IJ nouns have the same form in the proximate 
singular and the obviative: 


niska ‘goose’ prox sg 
niskak ‘geese’ prox pl 
niska ‘goose’ or ‘geese’ obv sg/pl 


The singular form of inanimate Type IT nouns ends in -i, which is replaced by -a 
in the plural: 


wawi ‘egg’ prox/obv sg 


wawa ‘eggs prox/obv pl 


Type IIT nouns have a proximate singular form ending in one of the four 
consonants &, m, #, or s. In all other forms of Type IT nouns, a w appears 
between these consonants and the endings: 


*When writing stems, we always put a hyphen at the end; this practice reduces confusion 
between the singular form sisip, which is opposed to the plural form sisipak, and the stem 
sisip-, which is common to both of them. 
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atim ‘dog prox sg (animate) 
atimwak ‘dogs’ prox pl 

atimwa ‘dog’ or ‘dogs’ obv sg/pl 

maskék ‘swamp’ prox/obv sg (inanimate) 
maskékwa ‘swamps’ prox/obv pl 


The nouns of Type IV end in a sequence of a vowel and either of the 
semivowels y or w. They behave exactly like the nouns of Type I when the 
plural endings and the like are added: 


minisapoy ‘berry broth’ prox/obv sg (inanimate) 
minisdpoya ‘berry broths’ prox/obv pl 


With a suffix beginning in i, however, a different pattern occurs; the yi or wi 
sequence disappears and the vowel which precedes it is lengthened.* With the 
place-suffix -ibk, for example, which is presented in the next section, we find 
this form: 


(minisapoy +ibk) 
minisapobk ‘in the berry broth’ 


The chart which follows summarizes the nouns we have discussed in this sec- 


tion and their inflection for number and obviation. 


I (and IV) I TI 
animate sg sisip ‘duck’ niska ‘goose’ | atim ‘dog’ 
PROX plisisipak ‘ducks’ | miskak ‘geese’ | atimwak ‘dogs’ 
obv sisipa ‘duck’ niska ‘goose’ | atimwa ‘dog’ 
or ‘ducks’ or ‘geese’ or ‘dogs’ 
inanimate sg| minis ‘berry’ wawi ‘egg’ maskek = ‘swamp’ 
pl|minisa ‘berries’ | wawa ‘eggs’ ena ‘swamps’ 


*This is vowel adjustment rule 1; see also the summary at the end of this chapter. 
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Place-forms 


Nouns also have a locative ending which is used to indicate place or 
position. The place-forms of Cree nouns are words which correspond to 


such prepositional phrases of English as “in the house” or “at the lake.” The 
locative suffix is -ibk: 


ospwakan ‘pipe’ prox sg (animate) 
ospwakanibk ‘in a pipe’ loc 

sdkabikan ‘lake’ prox/obv sg (inanimate) 
sdkabikanibk ‘in, on, or at a lake’ loc 


ospwakan- and sékabikan- are noun stems of Type I. 


In Type I nouns, the final vowel disappears before the locative ending is added: 


kona ‘snow’ prox sg (animate) 
(kén+ibk) 
Ronibk ‘in the snow’ loc 


Type III nouns introduce us to another kind of vowel adjustment.* When the 
stem with its final w is followed by the locative suffix with its initial 7, then w and i 
merge, yielding o: 


maskék ‘swamp’ prox/obv sg (inanimate) 
maskékwa ‘swamps’ prox/obv pl 
(maskékw+ibk) 

maskékobk ‘in a swamp’ loc 


*This is vowel adjustment rule 2; see also the summary at the end of this chapter. 
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Type IV nouns in the locative provide many examples of vowel adjustment 


rule 1: 
étéinaw ‘town’ prox/obv sg (inanimate) 
(6ténaw+ibk) 
6ténabk ‘in town’ loc 
watay ‘his belly’ prox/obv sg (inanimate) 
(watay+ibk) 
watabk ‘in or on his belly’ loc 


When a noun stem is followed by the locative ending, it cannot at 
the same time take any of the endings which indicate number arid obviation. 


Address-forms 


The vocative, or address-form, is another noun form of Cree which has no 
parallel in English. It is used to address someone directly. Cree speakers use 
one form to call out to someone: 
nébk6 (my) grandmother!’ 
and another when speaking about the same person (as in “My grandmother 
lives over there”): 
nébkom ‘my grandmother’ 
Vocatives are most commonly used to address family members. Among 
the younger generation of Cree speakers, the use of the special address- 
forms seems to be declining. 
There is also a vocative plural form, to be used in addressing several 
people: 
nobkomitik (my) grandmothers!’ 
This form is based on the suffix -itik which is added to the normal stem. 
The singular address-form ”6bk6 differs from all the other forms of the 
stem nébkom-; the final consonant is lost and the vowel which now ends 
the word is lengthened: 
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nébké ‘(my) grandmother!’ voc sg 
nobkomitik “(my) grandmothers!’ voc pl 

nobkom ‘my grandmother’ prox sg (animate) 
nébkomak ‘my grandmothers’ prox pl 

nébkoma ‘my grandmother(s)’ obv sg/pl 


The same pattern of forming the vocative singular is found with several 
further stems, but in another common formation the suffix -é is added to 
the stem in its normal form: 


nistésé ‘(my) older brother!’ voc sg 

nistésitik ‘(my) older brothers!’ voc pl 

nistés ‘my older brother’ prox sg (animate) 
nistésak ‘my older brothers’ prox pl 

nistésa ‘my older brother(s) obv sg/pl 


The vocative form nistésé and its counterpart nisimitik ‘(my) little brothers!’ 
occur a number of times in the conversation of text A in chapter six. 


The Inner Layer: Possession 


The role of a noun within the sentence (and sometimes beyond) is defined 
by inflection. The suffixes of the outer layer express the relations between 
nouns and verbs: either by agreement in number, gender, and obviation or 
in the more specialized functions of place-form and address-forms. 

The inflectional patterns of the inner layer relate one noun to another. In 

cin ombbkoman ‘John’s knife,’ 

for example, the o- of omébkomdan ‘his knife’ refers back to cén ‘John.’ The 
noun may also refer back to a first or second person which is expressed by 
the pronominal prefixes wi- ‘I, my’ or ki- ‘you(sg), your(sg)’: 
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nimébkoman ‘my knife’ 
kimobkoman ‘your(sg) knife’ 


The independent pronouns niya ‘I,’ kija ‘you(sg)’ etc., are used only for 
_ emphasis. 

Nouns with the personal prefixes i-, ki-, and o- indicate cross-reference 
or possession. Although the latter term is convenient (not least, perhaps, 
because it recalls the possessive pronouns of English), it must not be taken 
too literally. You may actually own your knife or some other piece of 
property; but in my grandfather the relation is one of belonging rather than 
of ownership—and the cross-reference may be much more abstract yet, as 
in bis age or bis being from Alberta bas nothing to do with it. In short, cross- 
reference or possession is another grammatical category. 

In English, the grammatical category of possession is expressed in two 
ways. For full nouns, the noun to which reference is made has a special 
ending which we normally write with an s and an apostrophe: 


Jobn’s bat 
my mother’s health 
the teachers’ competence 


When there is no need to repeat the full noun, we can use pronouns 
instead: 


his bat 
ber bealth 
their competence 


For first and second persons as well, the possessive pronouns of English are 
separate words: 


my bealth our health 
your (sg) health your (pl) health 


Cree, as we have seen, uses a prefix instead: 
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ni- ‘I, my’ nimaskisin ‘my shoe’ 
ki- ‘you(sg), your(sg)’ kimaskisin ‘your (sg) shoe’ 
o- ‘his’ omaskisin ‘his shoe’ 


If the stem begins in a vowel, as astotin- ‘cap,’ the personal prefixes end in a 
connective ¢: 


nitastotin ‘my cap’ 
kitastotin § ‘your(sg) cap’ 
otastotin ‘his cap’ 


The possessors that we have illustrated so far were all singular: ‘I,’ ‘you, 
‘he.’ For the plural possessors ‘we(excl),’ ‘we(incl),’ ‘you,’ and ‘they,’ Cree 
uses personal suffixes in addition to the personal prefixes: 


nimaskisininadn ‘our(excl) shoe’ 
kimaskisininaw ‘our(incl) shoe 


kimaskisiniwéw ‘your(pl) shoe’ 
omaskisintwaw ‘their shoe’ 


In these forms, the inner layer of inflection completely surrounds the stem. 

The prefixes and suffixes of the inner layer of noun inflection are 
summarized below. The forms for third person possessors are discussed in a 
later section. 


ni (t)- I ‘my’ 

ki (t)- 2 ‘your (sgy’ 
o(t)- 3 ‘his(prox)’ 
o(t)- fiw 3’ ‘his(obv)’ 
ni(t)- -inan ip ‘our(excly’ 

ki(t)- -inaw at ‘our(incl)’ 


ki(t)- -iwaw 2p ‘your (ply 
o(t)- -twaw 3p ‘their’: 
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In Type IT nouns, the final vowel is dropped before the suffixes are added: 


mibti ‘firewood’ prox/obv sg (inanimate) 
(ki+ mibt+inaw) 
kimibtinaw ‘our (incl) firewood’ 


The final w of Type II nouns merges with the initial i of the suffixes to 
yield o:* 


(kit+skisikw+iwaw+a) 
kiskisikowdwa ‘your (pl) eyes’ prox/obv pl (inanimate) 


In Type IV nouns, the sequence of stem-final y or w and suffix-initial i 
disappears and the preceding vowel is lengthened:* * 


meéeskanaw ‘road’ prox/obv sg (inanimate) 
(0+ méskanaw+iwdaw) 
oméskanawaw ‘their road’ 


Dependent Stems 


Any Cree noun may take the inflectional elements of the inner layer. Some 
nouns form a special possession stem before the prefixes and suffixes of the 
inner layer can be attached. This form of the stem is based on an element 
-im- which is suffixed directly to the normal stem: 


sisip ‘duck’ prox sg (animate) 
nisisipim ‘my duck’ 
nisisipimak ‘my ducks’ 
nisisipiminan ‘our(excl) duck’ 
nisisipiminanak ‘our (excl) ducks’ 
etc. 


*This is vowel adjustment rule 2; see also the summary at the end of this chapter. 


** This is vowel adjustment rule 1; see also the summary at the end of this chapter. 
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In nouns of Type HI, the i of -im- merges with stem-final w to yield 0:* 


mistik ‘stick’ prox/obv sg (inanimate) 
mistikwa ‘sticks’ 
(nit+mistikw+im+a) 
nimistikoma ‘my sticks’ 


In Type IV nouns, the sequence of stem-final 'y or w and suffix-initial i disap- 
pears and the preceding vowel is lengthened (if it is not already long, as in our 
example): * * 


napew ‘man’ prox sg (animate) 
(nit+napéew+im) 
ninapem ‘my man, husband’ 


There is one group of nouns which must always be inflected for 
possession. These are called dependent nouns (and all others may thus be 
called independent). Dependent nouns refer to body-parts, relatives, and a 
few important personal possessions; for example: 


niskisik ‘my eye’ 

natay ‘my belly’ 

nimoso6m ‘my grandfather’ 
nébkom ‘my grandmother’ 
nitém ‘my dog or horse’ 
niki ‘my home’ 


Several of these examples show another peculiarity of dependent stems: 
they often take the personal prefixes without the vowel j; that is, they have 


n- or k- instead of ni(t)- or ki(t)-. In the third person, the prefix o(t)- then 
takes the form w- (except before 9 or 6 where it disappears altogether): 


*This is vowel adjustment rule 2; see also the summary at the end of this chapter. 


** This is vowel adjustment rule 1; see also the summary at the end of this chapter. 
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watay ‘his belly’ 
dbkoma ‘his grandmother’ (animate, with obviative ending) 
wiki ‘his home’ (inanimate, no obviative ending) 


If one wants to use these nouns without specifying a particular possessor, 
there is a general possessor prefix mi-. This prefix indicates a noun which 
has no cross-reference to anyone: 


miskisik ‘an eye’ 
Note also the use of misit as the measure ‘foot’: 


nisit ‘my foot’ 
muistt ‘a foot’ 


The dependent stem -tém- ‘dog or horse’ does not have a form for general 
possessor; instead, it is paralleled by the independent noun atim. The noun 
atim, in turn, does not take the inflectional elements of the inner layer. 


Combining Both Layers: Third Person Possessors 


With most nouns, there is no special ending to show that they are in the 
(proximate) singular. In the plural, however, when endings like -ak or -a are 
added, two layers of inflection are visibly present in the same form. In the 
examples which follow, the inanimate plural ending -a belongs to the outer 
layer while the possession prefixes and suffixes mi- and -indn belong to the 
inner layer: 


nimaskisina ‘my shoes’ 
nimaskinindna ‘our(excl) shoes’ 


The locative ending -ibk, which is part of the outer layer, may similarly be 
added to the inflections of the inner layer: 
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nimaskisinihk ‘in er on my shoe’ 
nimaskisininanihk ‘in or on our(excl) shoe’ 


In the examples of this section, we use boldface letters for the inflectional 
elements of the inner layer and plain Roman type for those of the outer 
layer. . 

In our earlier discussion of the inner layer we had used the stems 
maskisin- ‘shoe’ and astotin- ‘cap’ as our major examples. Since these two 
stems are inanimate, we did not need to be concerned (in the western Cree 
dialects, at least) with the inflectional distinction of proximate and 
obviative. 

If an animate noun, however, is inflected for possession, close attention 
must be paid to the distinction of proximate and obviative as soon as there 
are two persons. With the animate stem asém- ‘snowshoe,’ for example, we 
find 

nitasim ‘my snowshoe’ 
kitasém ‘your snowshoe’ 
but 
otasdma ‘his snowshoe(sy 
The noun refers back to a third person ‘he’ to whom the snowshoe belongs, 
and that third person is proximate (in focus). As a consequence, the word 
for snowshoe is obviative (less central), as shown by the ending -a. 
The proximate possessor may, of course, also be expressed by a noun, as 


in 


niwapamaw napew otasama E-osibat. 
see (1-3) man(3) his(3) snowshoes (3’) make(3) 
‘I saw a man(prox) preparing his(prox) snowshoes (obv).’ 


But what if the possessor of the snowshoes is already obviative? In the next 
sentence, cam ‘John’ is proximate and mdpéwa ‘man’ is obviative. The verb 
é-osibayit ‘as he(3') prepares him’ agrees with ndpéwa and is also obviative. 
And the inflections of the inner layer include a special prefix-suffix com- 
bination to show that the snowshoes belong to the obviative noun ndpéwa 
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‘man’ rather than to the proximate noun ca ‘John’:* 


wapamew cain napéwa  otasamiyiwa e-osibayit. 

see (3) John(3) man(3’)  his(3’) snowshoes(3’) make(3’) 

John(prox) saw a man(obv) preparing(obv) his(obv) 
snowshoes(oby).’ 


For an obviative possessor, then, the inner layer of inflection completely 
surrounds the stem: the prefix o- is combined with the suffix -ijrw. In the 
case of animate nouns, this inner-layer suffix -7yiw is followed by the outer- 
layer suffix -a which marks the obviative status of the noun itself: 


otasdmiyiwa ‘the other’s(obv) snowshoe (obv)’ 
Compare the form for a proximate possessor: 
otaséma ‘his(prox) snowshoe (obvy 
For inanimate nouns, the contrast between proximate and obviative pos- 
sessors is expressed by the same combination of the prefix o- and the suffix 
-iyiw; but there is no obviative ending of the outer layer: 
omaskisiniyiw ‘the other’s(obv) shoe’ 
as compared with the form for a proximate possessor: 
omaskisin ‘his(prox) shoe’ 
The suffix -a which may end these forms makes them look exactly like the 


forms of animate nouns, but it has a completely different function. With 
inanimate nouns, -a is the suffix which marks the plural: 


*This sentence, incidentally, illustrates the concluding remarks of our discussion of 
obviation in chapter two: there are two obviative nouns which agree with the verb 
e-osibayit. Aside from word order, it is our knowledge of the external circumstances which 
suggests that the man prepares his snowshoes and not the other way around. 
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omaskisiniyiwa ‘the other’s(obv) shoes’ 
omaskisina ‘his(prox) shoes’ 


With a third person possessor, the interplay of the two layers of inflec- 
tion can become quite complex. The chart displays the possible combina- 
tions of inflectional elements. 


The inflectional elements in the case of a third person 
possessor 


INNER LAYER: Outer LAYER: 
Possession Number and Obviation 
Prefix Suffix Suffix 
ANIMATE 
‘prox sg’ -a ‘obv sg/pl 
0- third ; STEM -iwaw ‘prox pl’ 
peer INANIMATE 
-iyiw ‘obv sg/pl 
-6 ‘(obv) sg’ 
-a (obv) pl 


(Note: The symbol @ stands for nothing at all.) 


The tables which follow show the most common combinations of the 
two layers of inflection: possession and number-obviation.* 


*The abbreviations of the gender-number-person-obviation categories are defined in the 
table at the end of chapter two. 


Noun Inflection 
Inanimate Noun 
Stem maskisin- ‘shoe’: 
NuMBER-OBVIATION 
PossEssioNn 
prox/obv sg _ prox/obv pl 
15 nimaskisin nimaskisina ‘my shoe, shoes’ 
27 kimaskisin kimaskisina ‘your (sg) shoe, shoes’ 
q8 omaskisin omaskisina ‘his(prox) shoe, shoes’ 
3! omaskisiniyiw  omaskisiniyiwa ‘his(obv) shoe, shoes’ 
Ip nimaskisininan nimaskisininana ‘our(excl) shoe, shoes’ 
21 kimaskisininaw kimaskisininawa ‘our (incl) shoe, shoes’ 
2p kimaskisiniwaw kimaskisiniwzwa ‘your (pl) shoe, shoes’ 
3p omaskisiniwaw omaskisiniwawa ‘their shoe, shoes’ 


Animate Noun 


Dependent stem -tém- ‘horse, dog’: 


NUMBER-OBVIATION 


PossEssion 
prox sg 
I nitem 
2 kitem. 
3 
3/ 
Ip nitéminan 
2m kiteminaw 
2p sRitemiwaw 
3p 


prox pl 


nitemak 
kitemak 


niteminanaR: 
kiteminawak 
kitemiwawak 


obv sg/pl 

nitema ‘my horse’ (etc.) 
kitéma ‘your (sg) horse’ 
otema ‘his(prox) horse’ 


otemiyiwa ‘his(obv) horse’ 


niteminana ‘our(excl) horse’ (etc.) 
kitéminawa ‘our(incl) horse’ 
kitemiwawa ‘your(pl) horse’ 
otemiwawa ‘their horse’ 


a | 
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Pronoun Inflection 


There are a few pronouns, like kotak ‘another,’ which use the same endings 
as the outer layer of noun inflection. But the most common pronouns of 
Cree, such as awa ‘this’ and ana ‘that,’ use a different set of endings to show 
the same distinctions: 


animate sg kotak awa ana 
en kotakak aki aniki 
obv kotaka obi anibi 


inanimate sg kotak oma anima 


pl Rotaka ohi anibi 


Summary of Vowel Adjustment Rules 


Vowel adjustment rule 1: 

If an inflectional element which ends in the sequence vowel + semivowel (w 
or y) is followed by a suthx beginning in i, the semivowel and the 7 disappear 
and the vowel is lengthened if it is not already long: 

Vwei 
eee aad V 
Vyti 


Vowel adjustment rule 2: 


If a stem which ends in the sequence consonant + w is followed by a suffix 
beginning in i, the w and the 7 merge, yielding o: 


Cwt+i —_e Co 


Examples may be found throughout this chapter; for further instances see the , 
texts of chapter six. 


The Shape of Words: 
Verb Inflection 


Cree verbs have much in common with Cree nouns. Verbs appear in more 
varied forms than nouns but they express the same grammatical categories: 
number, gender, and person, with the last including the distinction of 
proximate and obviative. Verbs which include inflectional elements for two 
persons rely on the further category of direction to signal which is the actor 
and which the goal. 

The shared grammatical categories are the most fundamental parallel 
between the verbs and nouns of Cree, but they are not the only one. All 
verbs, for instance, have forms which use both prefixes and suffixes to 
signal the grammatical categories: the stem is surrounded, as we saw in the 
case of nouns, by layers of inflectional elements which resemble the skins of 
an onion. In 

nipébananak, 
for example, you may recognize the prefix-suffix combination mi- -ndn 
‘we(excl), our(excl) and the animate plural suffix -ak. In a noun like 
nitéminanak ‘our(excl) horses’ 
these same* prefixes and suffixes are used to mark the possessor (‘we, our’) 
and the number status of the noun itself (two or more horses’). In the verb 
form 
nipébandnak ‘we(excl) wait for them’ 


*The differences in form are generally slight: the first person plural exclusive suffix is -inan 


with a noun stem and -man with verb stems. This variation is,similar to that found with 
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they indicate the two persons which are signalled by this form: the prefix- 
suffix combination mi- -ndn ‘we (excl) marks the actor, and the goal ‘them’ is 
defined by the plural sufhx -ak. 

While expressing the same grammatical categories, these inflectional end- 
ings refer to slightly different entities: in the case of nitémindnak they refer 
to possessor and noun; in the verb nipéhandnak they refer to the two 
person réles, actor and goal. Yet the verb and noun forms are remarkably 
parallel not only in the inflectional endings they use but in the way these 
are arranged into the familiar structure of outer and inner layers. In this 
sentence, 


nitéminadnak nipébandnak. 
‘We(excl) were waiting for our(excl) horses.’ 


you have to look very carefully (or, of course, know the stems) to tell 
which is the noun and which is the verb. 

For verbs as for nouns, Cree places much more weight on the sbape of the 
word than on its position in the sentence. . 


different noun stems: 


nimaskisininana ‘our (excl) shoes’ 
but 


nimeskananana  ‘our(excl) roads’ 


For the most part, such differences reflect the vowel and consonant adjustments between 
adjoining inflectional elements (see the summary of vowel adjustment rules at the end of 
chapter three). 

With nouns and verbs alike, the personal prefixes end in a connective ¢ if the stem 


begins in a vowel: 


nitasaminanak ‘our(excl) snowshoes’ 


nitasamananak ‘we(excl) feed them’ 
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Agreement 


There are, of course, also many differences between the nouns and verbs of 
Cree. The grammatical category of gender, for example plays a major role 
in both—but in different ways and by different means. 

Nouns have gender, verbs merely express it: the gender expressed by a 
Cree verb is that of the noun which functions either as actor or as goal. 
Verbs which agree with an actor noun only (or intransitive verbs) express 
the gender of that noun:* 


ospwakanak mibcétiwak. 
pipe (3p) be-numerous (3P) 
‘There were many pipes(animate).’ 


mobkomana mibcétinwa. 
knife Op) be-numerous (Op) 
‘There were many knives (inanimate).’ 


Verbs which agree with both an actor and a goal (or transitive verbs) ex- 
press the gender of the goal noun: 


niwépinaw ospwakan. 
throw (1-3) pipe (3) 
‘I threw the pipe(animate) away.’ 


niwepinen mobkoman. 
throw (1-0) knife (0) 
‘I threw the knife(inanimate) away.’ 


While the (proximate) singular forms ospwakan and mébkoman show no ex- 
ternal evidence of gender, they are used with different verb forms. 

In the above examples, the inherent gender of the nouns and the gender 
that verbs express on behalf of their actors and goals are indicated in a 


*The abbreviations of the gender-number-person-obviation categories are defined in the 
table at the end of chapter two. 
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similar way. The stems themselves do not signal gender but the endings 
differ according to the gender of the stem. To test for gender, then, we 
need only form the plural of a noun:* 


ospwakanak ‘pipes’ (animate) 
mobkomana ‘knives’ (inanimate) 


or add a verb: the ending of niwépindw, above, signals an animate goal 
while that of miwépinén signals an inanimate one. In these examples, the 
gender is expressed by the suffixes and no difference is visible in the form of 
either noun or verb stems. 

In the vast majority of Cree verb stems, however, the stem itself also 
expresses the gender of the noun with which the verb is used. In these two 
sentences, 


niwapamaw ospwakan. 
see (1-3) pipe(3) 
‘I saw a pipe(animate).’ 


niwapahtén mébkoman. 


see G-() knife(0) 
‘T saw a knife(inanimate).’ 


we not only have the different endings -dw (for an animate goal) and -én (for 
an inanimate goal) but also clearly distinct stems: 


wapam- ‘see someone’ (animate goal) 
wapaht- ‘see something’ (inanimate goal) 


*With a third person possessor one can also use the obviative distinction to test for gender. 


If che noun takes the obviative suffix -a, it is animate: 
otospwakana ‘his pipe(animate)’ 
If it takes no suffix at all, it is inanimate: 


omobkoman ‘his knife (inanimate)’ 
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In this respect, then, verbs are quite different from nouns. In nouns, gender 
is an inherent category and there is no need for noun stems to come in 
pairs. Most verbs, on the other hand, show a pattern of paired stems—to 
be used with nouns of either gender. 

The verb forms which illustrate the expression of gender also show 
another important aspect of Cree verbs: that they agree not only with their 
actor but with their goal as well. 

In English, actor nouns and verbs agree, for example, in number. In 

the duck sits, 

both the noun and the verb are singular, and they are both plural in 
the ducks sit. 

The same pattern is found in Cree: 


apiw sisip. 
sit (3) duck(3) 
‘The duck sits.’ 


apiwak sisipak. 
sit (3p) duck (3p) 
‘The ducks sit.’ 


But in English the verb does not change at all to accommodate different 
goals: 


I see one duck. 
IT see two ducks. 


The corresponding Cree sentences signal the plural of the goal not only in 
the noun but in the verb as well: 


niwapamaw peyak —_—_sisip. 
see (1-3) one duck (3) 
T see one duck.’ 


niwapamawak niso sisipak. 
see (1-3p) two duck (3p) 
‘T see two ducks.’ 
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Not all verb types of Cree show such full agreement with the associated 
nouns; but in the full two-layer forms of stems like wapam- ‘see someone’ 
there is agreement as to number, gender, and obviation. 


Transitive and Intransitive Stems 
In Cree as in English, all verbs have an actor (or subject) but only some have 
a goal (or object) as well. Verbs which only have an actor are called intransi- 
tive: 

apiw : be sits 
Verbs which occur with a goal are called transitive: 

pakamabwew : be bits bim 


In English, intransitive and transitive verbs use the same endings: 


be sits, be was sitting 
he bits bim, be was bitting him 


In Cree, they use distinct sets of endings: 


mitapin ‘I sit’ 
nipakamabwaw ‘J hit him’ 


There is a further important difference in the stems that English and Cree 
use for verb forms with and without goals. In English, the same verb stem 
may be used transitively or intransitively: 


Jobn sang. (intransitive) 
Jobn sang three songs. (transitive) 
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Can you move? (intransitive) 
Can you move your car? (transitive) 


Even stems which are mostly used with goals may be used intransitively: 


Bili washed the children. 
Bill washed his bands. 
Bill washed. 


I see Mary. 
T see. 


In Cree, distinct stems are used for transitive and intransitive sentences: 


niwapamaw. ‘I see him.’ (transitive) 
niwapahtén. ‘I see it.’ (transitive) 


but mtwapin. ‘I see, | have vision.’ (intransitive) 


(or, more commonly, 
namoyja niwapin. ‘I cannot see, I am blind.’) 
The next example, 


nipéhaw. ‘I wait for him.’ (transitive) 
nipéhon. ‘I wait.’ (intransitive) 


might also be translated as follows: 


nipéhdw. ‘T await him.’ 
nipéhon. ‘T wait.’ 


The English stems wait (intransitive) and await someone (transitive) are 
similar but distinct much in the same way as Cree pébo- ‘wait’ (intransitive) 
differs from péb- ‘await someone’ (transitive). But while the two Cree stems 
are perfectly normal, the English stem await belongs to the formal level of 
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style; in casual, everyday English the transitive and intransitive verbs are 
wait and wait for someone. 

In introducing the verb forms of Cree we cannot give a full account of a 
verbal system well known for its rich complexity. We concentrate on those 
parts of the system which use the familiar inflectional elements of the outer 
and inner layer to signal the players and their rdles. 


The Four Major Verb Types 


The stems and the inflectional endings of Cree verbs fall into four major 

types (and many minor ones which must be left out of this discussion). The 

fundamental distinction is that between transitive and intransitive verbs. 
Transitive verbs are used with a goal: 


He washed the dishes. 


niwapamaw iskwéw. 
see (1-3) woman (3) 
‘I see a woman.’ 


If the goal is not expressed by a full noun (such as the dishes or iskwéw), 
English uses a separate pronoun while Cree marks the goal by the 
inflectional elements of the verb: 


He wasbed them. 
niwapamaw. 
see (1-3) 


‘I see him.’ 


This is most clearly seen with a plural goal: 
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niwapamawak niso iskwéewak. 
see (1-3p) two woman (3p) 
‘I see two women.’ 


niwapamawak. 
see (I-3p) 
‘T see them.’ 


As this last example shows, the agreement between the verb form and the 
goal noun is often (but not always) expressed by inflectional endings. 
Intransitive verbs cannot be used with a goal: 


Mary sleeps. 


nipaw napéew. 
sleep (3) man (3) 
‘The man sleeps.’ 


The actor may be expressed by a noun, as above, or by a pronoun which in 
Cree is included in the inflectional elements of the verb: 


She sleeps. 


nipaw. 
sleep (3) 
‘He sleeps.’ 


Again, this is most clearly seen with a plural actor: 


nipawak napéwak. 
sleep(3p) man(3p) 
‘The men sleep.’ 


nipawak. 
sleep (3p) 
‘They sleep.’ 
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The agreement between the verb form and the actor noun is always 
expressed by inflectional endings. 

In the preceding example, this was illustrated for the intransitive verb 
nipa- ‘sleep.’ But as the following example shows, this agreement principle 
holds for intransitive and transitive verbs alike: 


wapaméw iskwew napewa. 
see(3—(3’)) woman(3) = man(3’) 
‘The woman sees a man.’ 


wapaméewak iskwéwak napewa. 
see (3p—(3')) woman(3p) man(3') 
‘The women see a man.’ 


There are two types of intransitive verbs depending on the gender of the 
actor. With intransitive verbs, the gender of the actor is usually expressed 
by both the endings and the shape of the stem itself: 


obpiki- ‘grow up’ (animate) 
obpikin- ‘grow’ (inanimate) 


There are different endings and stems, therefore, for intransitive verbs 
with animate actors or Al verbs: 


obpikinwak ‘they grow up’ 
and for intransitive verbs with inanimate actors or II verbs: 
obpikinwa ‘they grow’ 


This last type includes a number of verbs which never take a full noun as 
actor: 


kisikaw ‘it is day’ 
wapan ‘it is dawn’ 
pipon ‘it is winter’ 
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In their inflection, however, these impersonal verbs cannot be distin- 
guished from all other verbs of the II type. 

Transitive verbs also fall into two types, but they are distinguished by the 
gender of the goal. As we have seen, the gender of the goal may be ex- 
pressed either by the inflectional endings alone or, doubly, by these endings 
and the stem itself. There are different endings (and stems), therefore, for 
transitive verbs with animate goals or TA verbs: 


niwapamaw ‘I see him’ 
and for transitive verbs with inanimate goals or TI verbs: 
niwapabtén ‘T see it 


The chart summarizes the four major verb types: 


Intransitive Transitive 
(gender of actor) (gender of goal) 
Animate Al TA 
(api- ‘sit’) (wapam- ‘see s.0.’) 
Inanimate I TI 
(misa- ‘be big’) (wapabt- ‘see s.t.’) 


The Inflection of Intransitive Verbs 


The inflectional patterns which are illustrated in this section represent the 
independent mode; the modes will be discussed in a later section. 

The intransitive verbs in the independent mode use many of the 
inflectional elements we encountered in the inflection of nouns, but some 
of these elements appear in a somewhat different form. For example, the 
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Al verbs have -ndwaw instead of -twdw to mark the second person plural. 
The inflectional elements of the AI verb are as follows:* 


ni(i)- -n I 
Ri(t)- -n 2 
ni(t)- -ndn Ip 
ki(t)- -(nd)naw 21 
ki(t)- -ndwaw ap 
w 3 
-wak 3p 
~yiwa 3’ 


In the inflection of nouns, prefix-suffix combinations like mi(t)- -(i)nan be- 
long to the inner layer while the plural suffix -ak, for example, is part of the 
outer layer. Inflectional elements from both layers are used to express the 
actor of AI verbs. Note, however, that none of the verbs illustrated in this 
chapter use the personal prefix of the third person, o(t)-. 


Al Verb 


Stem api- ‘sit’: 


nitapin I ‘T sit’ 

kitapin 2 ‘you (sg) sit’ 
nitapinan Ip ‘we(excl) sit’ 
kitapindnaw 21 ‘we(incl) sit’ 


kitapinawéw 2p ‘you(pl) sit’ 


apiw 3 ‘he sits’ 
apiwak 3p _— ‘they sit’ 
apiyiwa a ‘the other(s) sit(s) 


*The abbreviations of the gender-number-person-obviation categories (1, 1p, ..., 3, 3P, 3', 
0, Op, etc.) are defined in the table at the end of chapter two. In the sections which 
follow, ‘he’ or ‘it’ represents the prox sg or the prox/obv sg, ‘they’ the prox pl or the 
prox/obv pl, and ‘the other(s)’ represents the obv. 
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The great majority of Al stems end in one of the following vowels: 


pimatisi- ‘live’ 
nikamo- ‘sing’ 
koci- ‘try’ 
métawé- ‘play’ 
mipa- ‘sleep’ 
pasiko- ‘get up’ 


But there are also a number of stems ending in the consonant 2: 
pimisin- ‘lie down’ 
The forms of m-stems show two discrepancies from the above example: 


(a) If the ending begins with a consonant or , a connective / is inserted: 
(ni+pimisin+n) 
nipimisinin ‘Tlie’ 


(b) If the ending is a w only (that is, a w without a vowel following), this 
w drops after a consonant: 
(pimisin+w) 
pimisin ‘he lies’ 
The same rules apply to the m-stems of the II type. These rules are parallel in 
function to the vowel adjustment rules which are summarized at the end of 


chapter three. 


Al Verb: n-Stems 


Stem pimusin- ‘lie (down): 


nipimisinin I ‘Tlie’ 

kipimisinin 2 ‘you (sg) lie’ 
nipimisininan Ip ‘we (excl) lie’ 
kipimisininaw 21 ‘we(incl) lie’ 


kipimisininawaw 2p ‘you (pl) lie’ 
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pimisin 3 ‘he lies’ 
pimisinwak 3p ‘they he’ 
pimisiniyiwa 3! ‘the other(s) lie(s)’ 


The inflection of II verbs is the only occasion where the distinction of 
proximate and obviative in the inanimate gender is expressed by 
inflectional elements: 


mobkoman misaw. 
knife be-big (0) 
‘The knife is big(prox).’ 


omobkomdan misayiw. 
his(3) knife be-big(0') 
‘His (prox) knife is big(obv).’ 


The inflectional elements of the II verbs also include some which have 
been encountered in the inner layer of noun inflection (for example, the 
obviative element -/i-) and some from the outer layer (for instance, the 
plural suffix -2). Since there are no first or second persons, these forms do 
not have personal prefixes. 

The inflectional endings of the II verb are as follows: 


-w 0 
-Wa Op 
“yw 0’ 
~yiwa O’p 


I! Verb 


Stem misd- ‘be big’: 


miséw 0 ‘it is big’ 
misawa Op ‘they are big’ 
misaytw 0’ ‘the other is big’ 


misayiwa O'p ‘the others are big’ 
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Among II stems, the proportion of stems ending in vowels is much smaller 
than for Al stems: approximately one-third of all IT stems end in 2. The rules 
which were outlined for the z-stems of the AI type apply without change. 


I] Verb: n-Stems 


Stem dyiman- ‘be difficult: 


ayiman 0 ‘it is difficulr’ 
ayjimanwa Op ‘they are difficult’ 
ayimanijiw 0 ‘the other is difficult’ 
ayimaniyjiwa O'p ‘the others are difficult’ 


The Inflection of Transitive Verbs 


As with the intransitive verbs, the inflectional patterns which are illustrated 
in this section represent the independent mode. 
The inflectional elements of the TI verb are very similar to those of the 


AI type: 


ni(t)- -én I 
Ri(t)- -én 2 
ni(t)- -énan Ip 
Ri(t)- -é(na)naw 21 
Ri(t)- -énawaw 2p 
-am 3 
-amwak 3p 
-amiyiwa 7 


Like verbs of the AI type, TI verbs express only the actor by means of 
inflectional elements. As transitive verbs they do, of course, take a goal, 
and the goal may be singular or plural; for example: 
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péyak waskabikan niwapabten. 
one house (0) see (1-0/0p) 
‘I see one house.’ 


niso waskabikana niwapabten. 
two house (Op) see (1-0/Op) 
‘I see two houses.’ 


But the inflection of TI verbs is the same for goals of either number. 


TI Verb 


Stem wdpabt- ‘see something’: 


niwapabten I T see it’ 

kiwdpabtén 2 ‘you(sg) see it’ 

niwapabiénan Ip ‘we(excl) see it’ 

kiwdpabténdnaw 21 ‘we(incl) see it 

kiwapabténadwaw 2p ‘you (pl) see it 
wapabtam 3 ‘he sees it’ 
wapabtamwak 3p ‘they see it’ 
wapabtamiyiwa 3! ‘the other(s) see(s) it’ 


The stems of TI verbs may end in ¢, k, 2, s, or b; they never end in anything 
but a consonant. 

TA verbs agree with two nouns, actor and goal, and therefore show the 
richest variety of inflectional forms. In particular, since they express two 
distinct persons, they also have special suffixes to show which is the actor 
and which the goal. 

These suffixes express the grammatical category of direction. They signal 
whether the action is direct or inverse: it is direct if the actor ranks higher 
than the goal, and it is inverse if the goal ranks higher than the actor. The 
ranks, which are strictly grammatical in nature, are as follows: 
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person grammatical rank 
second 2 highest 

first I 

third 


proximate 3/3p 
obviative 3 lowest 


In our first example, the direction suffix -d indicates that the relation 
between the first person and the third person is direct; that is, the first 
person is the actor: 


nipebandnak ‘we(excl) wait for them’ 


The direction is ézverse (and the first person is the goal) in the next example, 
where we find the suffix -iko- instead of -d-: 


niptbikonanak ‘they wait for us(excl)’ 
Direct and inverse verb forms refer to opposite events. 


The forms of the TA type fall into three sets. In the forms which will be 
illustrated in this section, these sets use distinct direction suffixes: 


direct inverse 
Set I -G- -iko-/-ikw-/-ik- 
Set II ~e- -iko-/-ikw-/-ik- 
Set TI -i- -it- 


The three sets deal with differed person combinations. The forms of Set I 
relate a first or second person to a third person (as either actor or goal), and 
the third person may be singular, plural, or obviative (not illustrated) for 
example: 


niwapamaw ‘I see him’  niwapamdwak ‘I see them’ 
niwapamik ‘he sees me’ niwapamikwak ‘they see me’ 
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The forms of Set IT relate one third person to another third person, for 


example: 


wapaméw ‘he sees the other(s)’ 
wapamik ‘the other(s) see him’ 


wapaméwak ‘they see the other (s)’ 
wapamikwak ‘the other(s) see them’ 


The forms of Set II relate two persons, neither of which is a third per- 


son, for example: 


kiwapamin 
kiwdpamitin 


‘you(sg) see me’ 
‘T see you(sg)’ 


The direction suffixes are most clearly seen in the following table: 


DirEcT 


Set I 
ni- -awak 
ki- -awak 
ni- -andnak 
ki- -dnawak 
ki- -@wawak 


Set /l 
-éw 
-éwak 
~éyiwa 


Set Hl 
ki- -in 
ki- -indn 
ki- -indwaw 


INVERSE 


ni- -ikwak 3p-1 
ki- -ikwak 3p-2 
ni- -ikondnak 3p-1p 
ki- -ikonawak 3p-21 
ki- -ikowiwak 3p-2p 


-ik (3')-3 
-ikwak (3')-3p 
-ikoyiwa — (3')-3' 
ki- -itin 1-2 
ki- -itinan ip-2/2p 


ki- -itindwaw 1-2p 
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The endings which begin with i are involved in a number of vowel 
adjustments after stems ending in w.* 
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If the stem-final w is preceded by a vowel, vowel adjustment rule 1 applies: 


miskawéw ‘he finds the other(s)’ 
(miskaw+ik) 
miskak ‘the other(s) find(s) him’ 
If the w is preceded by a consonant, vowel adjustment rule 2 applies: 
nipakamabwaw ‘I hit him’ 
(ni+pakamabw-+ik) 
nipakamabok ‘he hits me’ 
The direct endings of Set IT do not take part in these adjustments: 
Rimiskawin ‘you(sg) find me’ 


But, note the inverse form: 


(ki+miskaw+itin) 
kimiskatin ‘I find you(sg)’ 


These endings do, on the other hand, affect certain stems so that their final 
sound appears as s instead of t: 


(Ri+ndt+in) 
kindsin ‘you(sg) fetch me’ 


Compare the inverse form: 
kinatitin ‘I fetch you (sg)’” 


While you should take note of these variations at the boundary of stem and 
suffix, remember that they appear only in a relatively small number of forms. 


*A summary of the vowel adjustment rules may be found at the end of chapter three. 
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It would take a large number of tables to illustrate the forms of the TA 
verb in all their variety. The tables which follow give only the most impor- 
tant forms. 


TA Verb: Sets | and I! 


Stem wapam- ‘see someone’ 


DIRECT 
GoaL 
3 ~3p 
AcToR 
I- mwapamaw ‘J see him’ niwapamawak ‘I see them’ 
2- kiwapamaw ‘you(sg) see him’ —kiwa@pamawak ‘you(sg) see them’ 


Ip- niwapamanan ‘we(excl) see him’ niwdapamananak ‘we(excl) see them’ 
2~  kiwapamanaw ‘we(incl) see him’ kiwapamanawak ‘we(incl) see them’ 
2p- kiwapamawaw ‘you(pl) see him’ —kiwapamawawak ‘you(pl) see them’ 


3- — wapamew ‘he sees the other(s)’ 
3p- wapamewak ‘they see the other(s)’ 
3'- wapameyiwa ‘the other(s) see(s) another’ 


INVERSE 
ACTOR 
3- 3p- 
GOAL 
“I niwapamik ‘he sees me’ niwapamikwak ‘they see me’ 


-2 kiwapamik ‘he sees you(sg) kiwapamikwak ‘they see you(sg)’ 
-1p  niwapamikonan ‘he sees us(excl)’ niwapamikonanak ‘they see us(excl)’ 
-21 kiwapamikonaw ‘he sees us(incl)’ kiwapamikonawak ‘they see us(incl)’ 


-2p  kiwapamikowaw ‘he sees you(pl) kiwapamikowawak ‘they see you(pl)’ 


-3 wapamik ‘the other(s) see(s) him’ 
-3p wapamikwak ‘the other(s) see(s) them’ 
-3' wdapamikoyiwa ‘another sees the other(s)’ 


ea SS TS ES TTT TES ST SET RY 
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TA Verb: Set Ill 


Stem wapam- ‘see someone’: 


DIRECT 


GOAL 
ay -Ip 
AcTOR 
2- kiwapamin ‘you(sg) see me’ 
kiwapaminan ‘you(sg/pl) see us(excl)’ 
2p- kiwapaminawaw ‘you(pl) see me’ 


INVERSE 


ACTOR 
I- ip- 
Goa 
-2 kiwapamitin ‘T see you(sg)’ 
kiwdpamitinan ‘we(excl) see you(sg/pl)’ 
-2p kiwapamitinawaw ‘J see you(pl)’ 


The Major Modes 


The verb forms which have been illustrated so far represent only one of the 
modes of Cree verbs, the independent mode. Since there are two further 
modes and a number of submodes within these modes, we can do little 
more than mention their existence. 

The forms of the conjunct mode do not use personal prefixes. The 
endings of the AI type are intended merely to illustrate the differences 
between independent and conjunct endings. The corresponding forms for 
the other verb types may be filled in with the help of a Cree speaker or by 
reference to a Cree grammar (see Appendix). 
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Al Verb: Conjunct Mode 


Stem apt- ‘sit’: 


apiyan 1 ‘as I sit’ 

apiyan 2 ‘as you(sg) sit’ 

apiyabk 1p ‘as we(excl) sit’ 
apiyabk 21 ‘as we(incl) sit’ 


apiyek = 2p ‘as you(pl) sit’ 


apit 3 ‘as he sits’ 
apicik 3p ‘as they sit’ 
apivit - ‘as the other(s) sit(s)’ 


The uses of the independent and conjunct modes are not always easy to 
distinguish. The independent form appears only in constructions which can 
themselves stand as complete utterances: 


nikamow. “He sang.’ 
nika-nikamon. ‘I shall sing.’ 
ispatinaw wapabtam. ‘He saw the hill.’ 


Most sentences (but by no means all) tend to have a main verb in the 
independent mode. 
Verbs in the conjunct mode are typically used to modify a noun: 


wapaméw napéewa é-tapasiyit. 
see(3—(3’)) man (3) flee (3') 
‘He saw the man fleeing.’ 


wapaméw é-misikitivit sisipa. 
see(3—(3’)) —_be-big(3’) duck (3') 
‘He saw a big duck.’ 


But the “noun” may simply be the actor of the main verb: 
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é-pimohtet, wapabtam sdRabikan. 
walk(3) see (3-0) lake (0) 
‘As he walked along, he saw a lake.’ 


Conjunct verbs may also modify the main phrase itself rather than a parti- 
cular noun: 


é-wapaniyik, — sipwébtéw. 
be-dawn(0’) leave (3) 
‘When it was daybreak, he left.’ 


In translating from Cree, independent verbs are usually rendered by 
English main clauses and conjunct verbs are translated by subordinate 
clauses. The most neutral translations for many conjunct clauses follow 
these patterns: 


‘it being such-and-such’ 
‘as someone acted such-and-such’ 


For example: 


‘it being dawn’ 
‘as he walked along’ 


é-pipobk ‘it being winter,’ ‘when it was winter,’ ‘in winter’ 


Sometimes a clue is provided by another word functioning like English 
conjunctions such as if, while, and because: 


mékwa  &-pimobtet, ispatinaw wapabtam. 
while walk(3) hill (0) see (3-0) 
‘While he walked along, he saw a hill.’ 


As a glance at the texts of chapter six will confirm, conjunct verb forms are 
extremely common in Cree. 

All the conjunct forms which we have used for illustrations (here as in 
the sample sentences of earlier chapters) begin with the preverb é. This 
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preverb, which is almost as common as the conjunct forms themselves, 
mainly serves to indicate one particular submode of the conjunct mode. In 
many contexts, the preverbs é- and ké- are used interchangeably: 


e-misikitivit niska 
be-big (3’) goose (3’) 
‘the goose/geese which is/are big’ 
ka-misikiticik sisipak 
be-big (3p) duck (3 p) 
‘the ducks which are big’ 


Preverbs are word-like elements which come before the stem but after the 
personal prefixes (if any). Aside from the preverbs é and ka-, which are 
typical of the conjunct, there are many other preverbs which may occur 
with either mode. Among these, the time markers k# and ka- (or its vari- 
ants kita- and ta-) are the most common: 


kita-nikaméw ‘he will sing, let him sing’ 
ki-nikamow ‘he used to sing’ 


But there are also such preverbs as wi- ‘intend to’ or ati- ‘progressively’: 


wi-nikaméw ‘he is about to sing’ 
ati-nikamow ‘he sings along’ 


The Cree-system of time markers is still poorly understood. All we really 
know is that it is quite different from the tense system of English, and we 
must not allow this fact to be obscured by partial resemblances. 

In short, if we use such translations as ‘past’ for ki- and ‘future’ for ka-, we 
have to keep in mind that these translations are tentative and may well be 
quite inaccurate. 

Conjunct clauses and time markers are only two examples from an area 
of Cree structure which deserves much closer study. There are many subtle 
distinctions within the verbal system (the conditional, for example) which 
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have not even been mentioned. 

The third major mode is the imperative, which is used for orders or 
commands. Like the verb forms of the independent order, imperative 
forms often occur alone as complete sentences in themselves: 


nipal ‘Sleep!’ 
éka mato! “Don’t cry! 


Imperative forms frequently appear with the vocative form of nouns: 


nisimitik, pibtokek! 
brother(voc pl) enter(2p) 
‘Little brothers, come inside!’ 


Among several other features, the imperative mode and the conjunct 
mode share the use of éké ‘not.’ The independent mode, on the other hand, 
normally uses nama ‘not’ or naméya ‘not.’ 


ék& pibtoké! ‘Don’t come in!’ 
éké &-wapiyan ‘as I do not see, as I am blind’ 
nama/nambya niwapin ‘I do not see, I am blind’ 


The forms of the imperative mode all have second-person actors; in this, 
the first person plural inclusive is also treated as a second person since it 


includes the person to whom one speaks. 


Al Verb: Immediate Imperative 


Stem sipweébié- ‘leave’ 


sipwébté 2 ‘leave!’ 
sipwebtétan — 21 ‘let us(incl) leavel’ 
sipwéebték 2p ‘you all leave!’ 
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T! Verb: Immediate Imperative 


Stem otin- ‘take something’ 


otina 2 ‘take it!’ 
otinélan aI ‘Tet us take it!’ 


otinamok 2p ‘you all take it!’ 


The imperative forms of the TA verbs also specify the goal; only some of 
the available forms are included in this table: 


TA Verb: Immediate Imperative 


Stem asam- ‘feed someone, give someone to eat’: 


Set I 
GOAL 
-3 ~3p 
AcToR 
2- asam ‘feed hirn/theml’ 


2a- asamatan ‘let us feed him! asamatanik ‘let us feed them’ 
2p~ asamibk ‘you all feed him! asamibkok ‘you all feed them!’ 


Set Ill 


GOAL 
-i -1p 
ACTOR 
2- asamin ‘feed me! 
asaminan ‘feed us!’ 
2p- asamik ‘you all feed mel’ 


‘The imperative forms cited above represent the immediate submode. 
Cree also has another, delayed imperative for commands that are to be 
carried out at a later time: 
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Al Verb: Delayed Imperative 


Stem sipwébté- ‘eave’: 
sipweébtébkan 2 ‘leave later!’ 


sipwébtébkabk 21 ‘let us leave later!’ 
sipwebtébkék 2p ‘you all leave later!’ 


The delayed imperative may be viewed as a future “tense” of the 
imperative: 


ékoté pébibkan! 
there await (2-1) 
‘Wait for me there, later!’ 


It is often used in conditional sentences: 


asamibkan takosiyani. 
feed(2—1) arrive (2) 
‘Give me to eat later, when you arrive.’ 


The tables presented in the course of this chapter are merely samples of a 
much larger system. In any normal speech situation you may encounter 
forms which have not even been mentioned in this bird’s-eye view of the 
Cree verbal system. 

For some readers, the tables and categories of this chapter will, perhaps, 
serve as a framework into which additional forms can be fitted as they are 
met. For others, even this fragmentary portrait will at least offer an 
impression of the rich variety and subtle complexity of verb forms in Cree. 


5 Words and Sentences 


A language does not consist of words alone. Words are put together to 
form sentences, but a sentence—whether short or long—is more than 
merely a sequence of words. 

The existence of sentence patterns is easily demonstrated; we need only 
jumble the words of a perfectly ordinary English sentence. There is nothing 
unusual about the sentences, 

The cat scratcbed Mary. 
or 

Mary scratched the cat. 
At most, only the event to which the second sentence refers may be un- 
common. But other sequences of the same words are totally different in 


kind : 


Mary the cat scratcbed 
Seratcbed Mary the cat 
Cat Mary the scratched 
Mary cat scratched the 


These word-chains are simply not English sentences—even though all the 
words are normal, familiar English words. 

At the other extreme there are structured groupings of words which are 
easily recognized as English sentences even though many of the individual 
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words are not English at all. The opening stanza of Lewis Carroll’s Jabber- 
wocky is a well-known example: 


"Twas brillig, and the slitby toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe: 

All mimsy were the borogroves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


We would probably not recognize a tove, a rath, or a borogrove if we met 
them on the street (or wherever else they might be found on this side of the 
Looking Glass) but there can be little doubt that these words are nouns: 
they are identified by the article the and, in the case of toves, by the verbal 
expression which follows, did gyre and gimble. The use of were suggests that 
the verb forms are plural, and this would fit well with the plural -s of the 
words which are already marked as nouns by the article the. The use of 
English words such as "Twas, and, all to connect the rather strange nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs is, of course, an essential clue, but, above all, the 
sentences are recognizably English because they follow the sentence 
patterns of English: nouns come before verbs, adjectives stand between the 
article and the noun, and so on. One need not know the precise identity of 
a tove or be familiar with the practice of outgribing to follow the interplay of 
inflectional structure and sentence patterns. Alice, of course, found the 
poem “rather hard to understand”; yet, as she put it: “Somehow it seems to 
fill my head with ideas—only I don’t exactly know what they are!” 

The sentence patterns of any two languages show similarities and differ- 
ences of many kinds, both superficial and fundamental. Instead of a 
contrastive survey of English and Cree sentence patterns, however, we 
concentrate on the interplay of words and sentences in the two languages. 

A number of the favourite sentence types of Cree have been illustrated in 
the examples of previous chapters, and more spontaneous and authentic 
examples are provided in the texts of chapter six. Many of the more 
complex patterns of sentence construction (the use of conjunctions, for 
instance) would go well beyond the scope of this book. The most 
important aspect of Cree sentence structure, on the other hand, has been 
covered in the presentation of the grammatical categories (in chapter two) 
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and in the two long chapters on noun and verb inflection: the identification 
of actor and goal and the agreement between nouns and verbs. 


Word Shape versus Word Order 


In Cree and English alike, we have seen many examples which show that 
the rdles of actor and goal are identified by a combination of word order 
and word shape. But these two means of signalling who acts and who is at 
the receiving end of the action are not exploited equally: the two languages 
differ in the relative weight they place on word shape and word order. 

The words of English have few inflectional forms (for example, dog : dogs 
or laugh : laughs : laughing : laughed) to indicate their syntactic role. Cree, 
by contrast, has extremely elaborate words which appear in many diverse 
forms when they take their place in the sentence. 

Word order, on the other hand, is extremely important in an English 
sentence; the actor noun is identified primarily by its position before the 
verb. In contrast to the fixed word order of English, Cree word order is free: 
an actor noun, for example, is not tied to any particular position. 


In both languages, then, there is a balance between word shape and word 
order —but the scales are tipped at opposite ends. English relies heavily on 
word order but makes little use of inflectional patterns. Cree, with its rich 
and complex patterns of changing the shape of words, does not use word 
order to identify the rdles within a sentence. 

This see-saw relationship in the identification of sentence rdles might, in 
a greatly simplified form, be visualized as follows: 


English Cree 
simple 
inflection free 
(shape) complex word order 
fixed inflection 


word order (shape) 
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Since word order is not used to indicate the roles within a sentence in 
Cree, it can be used instead for emphasis or as a stylistic device. In an 
English sentence, where word order is used to signal the actor, emphasis is 
indicated either by extra stress, as in 

He asked the old man. 
or by special sentence patterns: 
It was the old man be asked. 
In Cree, a simple change in word order will shift the emphasis: 


kakwéciméew kiséyiniwa. 
ask (3—(3’)) old-man (3’) 
‘He asked the old man.’ 

but 
Riséyiniwa kakwéciméw. 
old-man(3’) ask (3-(3')) 


‘Te was the old man he asked.’ 


The use of word order to express emphasis is also seen in questions. 
Questions which can be answered by yes or no are formed with the 
question marker ci (or ma, in Swampy Cree), which follows the first full 
word in the sentence: 


kRakwéecimew. 
‘He asked him.’ 


hakwéciméw ci. 
‘Did he ask him?’ 


There is no special emphasis indicated in 


kakwéciméw ci kiséyiniwa. 
‘Did he ask the old man? 
but in 
kiséyiniwa ci kakwéciméw. 
‘Was it the old man he asked?’ or 
‘Did he ask the old man?’ 
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the special emphasis placed on ‘the old man’ is expressed simply by a change 
in word order. 


Verb and Noun Expressions 


Neither Cree nor English words are all nouns or all verbs. English has 
pronouns like he or that, articles like the and an, adjectives like big or enor- 
mous, conjunctions like when or although, particles like now and bere. For 
Cree, it has been conventional to group words according to their form 
rather than their function. We call awa a pronoun even where it is used 
much like an English article; for instance, it may indicate a specific person 
who has already been mentioned. 

The nouns, pronouns, and verbs of Cree are inflected. All other Cree 
words have one and the same shape at all times; these uninflectable words 
are grouped together as particles even though their function may range 
from isolated time: indicators, like kikisépd ‘early in the morning,’ to 
particles which connnect individual words, such as mina ‘and, also,’ and to 
conjunction particles, like kispin ‘if’ by which entire sentences are tied to- 
gether. 

Verbs and nouns, however, make up the skeleton of a sentence to which 
words of the other classes may, but need not, be added. The most 
important distinction, in Cree as in English, is that between nouns and 
verbs. Verbs occupy a central position in sentence construction, and the 
status of nouns in Cree sentences is evident from the elaborate system of 
inflectional patterns which was outlined in chapter three. 

If we compare Cree sentences with their English counterparts, it is easy 
to see that nouns and verbs are not of equal prominence (and frequency) in 
the two languages. English sentences seem to contain many more nouns 
than their Cree counterparts. In the following sentence, 


é-wapabk, é-wi-mamawopibk. : In the morning, there will be a meeting. 


we have two English nouns, the prepositional phrase i the (morning) and 
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the empty subject there corresponding to a Cree sentence which consists of 
two verb forms and nothing else. Neither of these verb forms is in the 
independent mode: they are two conjunct mode forms balancing each 
other. The Cree é-wapabk ‘when day breaks’ is an impersonal verb of the II 
type, and there is no definite actor indicated in the verb form éwi- 
mamawopibk ‘one intends to assemble.’ No equivalents are used for English 
there is or it is; such relations are expressed as part of the verb forms. 

Although English and Cree both use nouns and verbs, there is a clear 
preference for noun expressions in English and for verb expressions in 
Cree. 

Another clear-cut discrepancy in the relation between words and 
sentences is the use of verb forms in Cree where English relies on adjectives. 
Whether English adjectives are used to modify a noun, as in 

a big dog, 
or with a form of the verb be, as in 
it is cold, 
they always correspond to Cree verbs: 


é-misikitit atim 
be-big(3) dog(3) 
‘a big dog, a dog that is big’ 


kisinaw 
be-cold (0) 
“it is cold weather’ 
The single word kisinéw may not only carry as much information as an 


entire English sentence; it may also serve as a full Cree sentence all by it- 


self. 


Words as Sentences 


In the course of our discussion of Cree words and sentences, we have en- 
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countered a variety of examples where an English clause or even an entire 
English sentence corresponds to a single word in Cree: 


akobp- ‘blanket’ 

nitakobp ‘my blanket 
waskabikan- ‘house’ 

waskabikanihk ‘in the house’ 

-iR- ‘home’ (dependent noun) 
niki ‘my home’ 

kikinaw ‘our (incl) home’ 
kikinahk ‘in our(incl) home’ 
kisina- ‘be cold weather’ 
é-kisindk ‘when it is cold weather’ 
otin- ‘take something’ 

otinam ‘he takes something’ 
otinamétan ‘let’s take something!’ 
kakwécim- ‘ask someone’ 
nikakwécimikonanak ‘they ask us(excl)’ 
kakwecimahkék ‘you all ask him later!’ 


In each case, these forms and all the many others that might be formed by 
inflectional prefixes and suffixes are based on a single stem. 

But words are not only inflected; a word may also be used as the basis for 
another, distinct word which usually belongs to a different word class. The 
English forms cat and cats are both inflected forms of the one stem cat-, but 
catty and catfish are new stems derived from that same stem; catty is an 
example of derivation while catfish combines two stems into a compound. 

Since the derivational and compounding patterns of Cree are every bit as 
complex and varied as the inflectional patterns of Cree nouns and verbs, a 
few examples will have to suffice: 
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wapam- ‘see someone’ 
wapamiso- ‘see oneself’ 


wapam- ‘see someone’ 
kitapam- ‘look at someone’ 


These two examples show the derivation of one stem from another full 
stem. In the following instances, we begin with a root (which cannot occur 
by itself) and add several diverse derivational suffixes: 


makw- ‘press together’ (root) 


makwam- ‘press someone in one’s mouth, chew someone’ 
mékwabt- ‘press something in one’s mouth, chew something’ 


makwapu- ‘press someone with a tool’ 
makwab- ‘press something with a tool’ 


And, finally, if someone were held down by a (fallen) tree, one might say 
makwaskobw- ‘press someone, in tool fashion, as a tree’ 
In the compound 
paskwawi-mostos ‘buffalo’ 
the first part is based on the noun stem 
paskwaw- ‘prairie’ 
which in turn includes the root 
paskw- ‘bald, bare’ 
In some instances, the derived stems-are used as the basis of further 
derivations: 


notin- ‘fight someone’ 

nétiniké- ‘fight with people’ 

nétinikéstamaw- ‘fight with people on someone's behalf 
nbtinikéstamaso- ‘fight with people on one’s own behalf’ 


Quite commonly, verbs are derived from nouns which are themselves 
derived from verbs: 
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nimib- ‘make someone dance’ 

nimibito- ‘dance’ (verb) 

nimibitowin- ‘a dance’ (noun) 

nimibitowinibké- ‘arrange a dance, give a dance’ 


None of these forms have been made up as illustrations; all four layers of 
the last example occur in text A of chapter six. 


6 Literature 


Sounds are merely building blocks for words, words are combined into sen- 
tences, and even sentences are not the largest units of speech. Although 
one-word sentences and single-sentence statements are common, the 
sentences we utter are usually part of longer, connected speech events. 
These are easiest to recognize when they are formal and begin with 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, ... 
or 

C'mon now, you guys, listen to me... 
and the like. But casual exchanges have just as much structure: 


You know what, Mom? When I got to school today, this kid, you 
know, be threw a snowball at me. 


In the preceding dinner-time report, the first sentence cannot stand alone; it 
is a means for attracting attention and focussing it on the narrative which 
follows. In a similar fashion, every exchange of question and answer is a 
structured speech event: 


What time is 1t? 
I make it twenty past. 


Neither of these sentences normally occurs without the other. 
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In any language, speech events or connected discourses offer a more 
complete picture of language use than isolated phrases or sentences. The 
more complete the picture, however, the more complex as well. The above 
snowball story began in the past tense, but in English even a past event is 
often reported in the present tense: 


_.. this kid, you know, be threw a snowball at me. 
So I threw one back at him. And then be grabs a piece of ice, 
breaks it off and tried to bit me with it. 


In a similar fashion, we will see changes from plural to singular and back 
again in Cree texts. Some grammatical features, in particular the obviative, 
are much more fully used in connected discourse. 

Normal, spontaneous speech is an excellent source of information about 
language. Whether formal or casual, texts also tell us a great deal about the 
people who are speaking and the times that are being discussed. The two 
Cree texts which follow contain much cultural and historical information. 
At the same time they are authentic examples of Cree literary expression. 


Literature without Writing 


The term literature may seem odd for a society which does not spend much 
time and effort on writing; for most people, the word literature evokes 
novels, Shakespeare, and libraries. Yet much of world literature started out 
as oral literature; the Psalms, the epics of Homer, and many other literary 
works that we are now accustomed to read were originally recited or 
chanted orally. As pointed out earlier, writing is a fairly recent invention, 
and in many societies the storage and transmission of information relies on 
human memory rather than on notebooks. 

Stories have been handed down for centuries in every society in the 
world, and the texts of the Cree are no exception. Members of pre-literate 
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societies worked harder at training their memories, and many of the texts 
that have been kept alive in this way are extremely long. Some types of 
texts may be shortened, embellished, or changed in other ways to fit the 
style of a particular narrator or the interests of a particular audience, but 
where faithful reproduction is important texts can be recited with great 
accuracy. 

Orally transmitted texts differ in a variety of ways from stories which 
were written down from the outset. A single example will have to suffice. 
When reporting speech, most modern writing systems use quotation 
marks. In oral literature the beginning and end of reported speech is 
typically marked by words meaning “I said,” “he thought,” etc. In sentences 
(17) and (21) of text B below, the quoted passage is closed off by the verb 
é-itéyibtabk ‘|[this is] what he thought’; in sentence (2) of text A, the form 
itéyibtam ‘so he thought’ begins the reported speech and ends it as well. In 
the course of a dialogue, as in text A, verb forms like itwéw ‘so he/she said’ 
are repeated over and over. Spoken English uses similar devices: in formal 
speech a quotation is often ended with the word unquote (and a change in 
tone) and in casual story-telling we encounter the phrase I says, which may 
be non-standard but is certainly not uncommon. 


Cree Literature 


The Cree recognize two major genres or types of literature. Text A is an 
example of the dtayébkéwin; text B is an dciméwin. 

Like most technical terms, these words are difficult to translate. For 
Gtayébkéwin, ‘sacred story’ suggests the legendary, supernatural, and 
mythological aspects of many texts. In their world, for example, animals 
and many other parts of nature have personalities and share man’s ability to 
speak. That these stories may only be told under well-defined circum- 
stances (never in summer!) also indicates their separate status. 

As text A shows, however, the ‘sacred stories’ do not portray the lives of 
saints. They deal with perfectly ordinary situations and often in a very 
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human way. In many cases, entertainment is combined with education: 
while Wisahkechahk succeeds in getting himself a hefty meal in text A, 
there is a second part to the story where his deceitfulness receives its just 
deserts. Many Wisahkechahk stories provide mythological origins for fea- 
tures of the natural environment. In our story, for instance, the hell-diver 
duck opens its eyes (which are red) and has its rump kicked so that it. 
becomes crooked. 

Wisahkechahk is trickster and dupe at once; he tries to trick anyone he 
meets in his wanderings and usually ends up the loser himself. Not surpris- 
ingly, ‘sacred stories’ in which he plays the major rdle are particularly 
popular. 

All texts which are not classed as dtayabkéwin are considered dcaiméwin. 
These ‘tales’ or ‘stories’ deal with the present world. They may range from a 
report of yesterday’s hunting trip to an account of some inexplicable event 
which might well involve the supernatural; but here the supernatural is a 
feature of the factual world. The age which preceded the colonial period is 
a favourite subject of dciméwina. 


Literary Form 


In either genre, literary style is more formal than the language of daily con- 
versation. Elaborate, carefully constructed sentences and concern for the 
right word are typical of formal style—and not in Cree alone. When, in 
text B, the Blackfoot seek shelter in the woods, the narrator uses neither 
“go” nor “run” but a word with a very specific meaning appropriate to the 
situation: séskisiwak ‘they moved into the woods’ (B22). The séskaméwak of 
B14, while built on the same root sésk-, includes an additional element -dmo- 
to indicate flight: ‘they fled into the woods.’ 

The formality of narrative style is also expressed by a feature which has 
no direct parallel in English. In many instances, the text begins or ends with 
an explicit mention of the genre terms, dtayobkéwin or dciméwin (as in the 
case of A4g and B35). 
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The plot of an dtayébkéwin or sacred story is essentially a matter of tradi- 
tion, and many of the narrative details are also highly conventionalized. 
Although the framework is given, however, the réle of the narrator is still 
fundamentally distinct from that of an actor who recites a predetermined 
text. Voices, pauses, flourishes, and special effects are equally important in 
characterizing, for example, the villainy of Richard III and Wisahkechahk’s 
greed (text A) as he prepares his murderous scheme. But the actor who 
plays Richard has Shakespeare's written text. The narrator who re-creates 
Wisahkechahk single-handedly manages the different strands of the action, 
decides when the figures are moved from background to centre stage and 
off again, and, above all, re-creates the wording itself. 

The dramatic structure of an dciméwin or tale depends to an even greater 
degree on the choice of the individual narrator rather than on collective 
knowledge. In relating an encounter between Cree and Blackfoot warriors, 
the historical narrative B effectively displays the extraordinary bravery of 
owibkasko-kiséyin ‘Sweet-Grass.’ The authenticity of the report is clearly an 
important issue, since it is explicitly confirmed in B36. But the tale itself is 
framed (Bi, B34) by opening and closing passages whose symmetry offers a 
classical example of the narrator's art: 


kayas mitoni kiséyiniw éwako okimaw. 
‘In the time of the men of long ago he was chief.’ 


éwako é-ki-okimdawit, kayas kiséyiniwak. 
‘He was chief among the men of old.’ 


The Texts 


The stories which follow were told in 1925 by ka-kisikaw-pibtokew ‘Coming- 
Day’ at Sweet Grass, Saskatchewan, and written down by Leonard Bloom- 
field.* They are taken (with permission) from the text collections, edited 


*For a sketch of Coming-Day and his narrative performance, see Bloomfield’s introduction 
to Sacred Stories of the Sweet Grass Cree. 
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by Bloomfield, which are discussed in the Appendix, but the spelling has 
been normalized and adjusted to fit the orthography of this book. 

A detailed linguistic analysis of these texts would fill a book of its own. 

While a word-by-word translation might be useful for an intensive study 
of these texts, literal translations are rarely suitable for reading. With its 
formal and slightly archaic style, Bloomfield’s translation (which has been 
changed only in minor ways) reflects the literary character of the Cree 
texts. 


(A) 
ka-kisikdw-pihtokéw: 

' kitahtawé €-pimohtét wisahkécahk — nohtéhkatéw 
maka mina—é-pimohtét, kd-wapamat sisipa, ékwa niska 


mihcét, sisipa. 


? ékosi Omisi itéyihtam: “tanisi _k-ési-nipahakik?” 
icéyihtam. 

3 kitahtawé kd-wdpahtahk sdkahikanis, ékota sisoné 
nipihk kd-wdapahtahk asisiya. * otinam, €-titipinahk. 
5 mistahi tahkopitam, é-nayahtahk, é-sipwéhtét. ¢ sisipa ita 


k-dydyit, ékota ciki é-pimohtét, ké-wadpamikot sisipa. 


7 6misi itwéwak sisipak: “ha, kistésinaw!” itwéwak, 
“kikway ka-nayahtahk?” ékosi itwéwak. 


§“mahti nika-kakwécimaw,” itwéw awa sisip. 


9 “Shae,” itwéwak. 
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(A) The Shut-Eye Dancers 
Coming-Day: 


! Once upon a time, as Wisahkechahk was tramping 
along—as usual he was hungry—as he was tramping along, 
he saw some ducks and many geese, and ducks. 


? Then this was what he thought: “How shall I kill 
them?” he thought. 


3 Presently he saw a little lake, and by the water's edge 
some weeds. * He took them and rolled them up. 5 He 
tied up a great bundle of them, took it on his back, and 
went off. © When he came walking close to where the 
ducks were, they caught sight of him. 


’ The ducks said, “Ho, our big brother! What is that 
he’s carrying on his back?” they said. 


8 “Suppose I ask him,” said one duck. 


° “Very well,” they said. 
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10 “nistésé, kikway kd-nayahtaman?” 


"1 dhei piko pimohtéw. !? tapiskéc ékd €-péhtawdt, ahci 
piko pimohtéw. 


'3 asay mina sisip Omisi itéw: “nistésé, kikway 
kd-nayahtaman?” 


14 €koyikohk nipawiw wisahkécahk. 


is “ma,” itwéw, “kikway kad-nayahtaman?” 

16 “wa, pasakwdpisimowina!” itwéw wisahkécahk. 

17 “kikway pasakwdpisiméwin?” itwéw sisip. 

18 wisahkécahk Omisi itwéw: “nimindna,” itéw. 

19 “nimihindn,” itwéw sisip; “nika-pasakwdpisimondn!” 

20 “hay, hay!” itwéw wisahkécahk; “4, miywasin 
é-kitimdkinawiyék, nisimitik! nama awiyak nitapwéhtdko, 

y 

té-nimihitocik, kayas é-ki-asotaman 
ta-nimihitowinihkéydn,” itwéw wisahkécahk; “ékosi- 


pé-kapak.” 


71 ta-sipwéhtéwak ékwa sisipak mina niskak. 
22 kahkiyaw itohtéwak. 


?3 6misi itwéw wisahkécahk: “maci-kaképdtisak, 
nindhtéhkatéwd! mistahi nika-micison!” itéyihtam 


wisahkécahk. 


24 €-apit, kota takohtéyiwa. 
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'0 “Big brother, what is that you're carrying on your 
back?” 


11 He kept right on walking. !? Just as if he had not 
heard, he kept on walking. 


13 Again the duck asked him, “Big brother, what is it 
youre carrying on your backe” 


14 Only then did Wisahkechahk stand still. 


15 “Say,” it said, “what is it you're carrying?” 

16 “Why, Shut-Eye Dances!” said Wisahkechahk. 

17 “What is a Shut-Eye Dance?” said the duck. 

18 Wisahkechahk spoke thus: “A saltatory rite,” he told 
it. 

19 “Do you give us a dance,” said the duck; “We shall 


dance the Shut-Eye Dance!” 


20 “Splendid!” cried Wisahkechahk; “Oh, it is fine that 
you have taken pity on me, little brothers! No one has 
given heed to me until now, and danced, when long ago I 
had pledged myself to give a ritual dance,” said 
Wisahkechahk; “So then, come ashore.” 


21 Off went the ducks and geese. ?? All of them came. 

23 Thus spoke Wisahkechahk: “Hopeless ninnies, I've 
been starving! I shall have a big meal!” thought 
Wisahkechahk. 


24 They came to where he sat. 
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25 “a dstamitik, nisimitik!” itwéw wisahkécdhk. 


26 ékwa é-sipwéhtét, é-sakdyik é-itohtét, mihta ita 
é-mihcéniyiki, ékota takohtéw. 


27 “ha, nisimitik, otinamok mihta,” itwéw. 


28 tapwé otinamwak mihcét, ékwa é-osihtacik wikiwaw, 
ékota é-apahkwécik Gh6 asisiya. ?° apisdsiniyiw 
iskwahtémis. 


30 “hd, ékwa, nisimitik, pihtokék,” itwéw; “nikan 
ta-pihtokéwak niskak ékwa kd-misikiticik sisipak,” itwéw; 
“cikémd éwakonik @okimawicik,” itwéw. 


1 wéskwahtémihk ékosi Gmisi itapiyiwa, Ewakonik 
niskak. 3? nété iskwahtémihk, €wakonik é-apisisisicik ékota 
apiwak. 33 ékwa kipaham 6ma iskwahtém awa 
wisahkécahk, “ékd ka-wayawicik,” €-itéyihtahk. 3+ ékwa 
matow wisahkécahk. 


35 “nisimitik, kinandskomitindwaw, é-kisihtdyék Oma 
mikiwahp; éka awiyak é-kitimdkinawit, kiyawiw 
kd-kitimakinawiyék,” itwéw, é-matot. 


36 &kosi pOni-matow. 


37 6misi itwéw wisahkécahk: “ha, nisimitik, ota 
tdwayihk nika-nipawin; nika-nikamon; nikamoyani, 
ka-nimihitonawaw; iyikohk poni-nikamoyani, ékoyikohk 
ka-tohkapindwaw; kispin manitow nipécimdw, ‘hwé hwé 
hwé!’ nik-étwan; ékota sohki ka-nimihitondwaw, 
pehtawiyéko, ékosi itwéydni.” 


38 “ha?” itwéwak. 
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25 “Ha, come here, little brothers!” said Wisahkechahk. 


26 Setting out and making for a clump of trees, he came 
to where there were plenty of sticks for a fire. 


27 “Ha, little brothers, take up some faggots,” he said. 


28 Accordingly they took up a plenty and built 
themselves a lodge which they thatched with those weeds. 
2° The little doorway was very small. 


30 “Ha, now, little brothers, come inside,” he said; “First 
the geese and the big ducks will come in,” he said; 
“Especially those who are chiefs,” he said. 


31 Accordingly these, the geese, sat like this, at the far 
end, facing the door. 3? Over at the other end, by the 
door sat the little fellows. 33 Then that Wisahkechahk 
blocked up the doorway, thinking “So that they can’t get 
out.” 34 Then Wisahkechahk wept. 


35 “Little brothers, I thank you for having built this 
lodge; when no one took pity on me, it was you who 
pitied me,” he spoke, weeping. 


36 Then he ceased weeping. 


37 Thus spoke Wisahkechahk: “Now, little brothers, 
here in the centre I shall stand; I shall sing; when I sing, 
you will dance; [you will close your eyes]; not until I cease 
singing will you open your eyes; when I summon the 
spirit-power, I shall say ‘Hwé, hwé, hwé!’; then you will 
dance with all your might, when you hear me call thus.” 


38 “Very well,” they answered. 
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3? €kwa mistik tahkonam wisahkécdhk, nipiya 
é-kaydsayiwiyiki é-takopitéyiki, 6misi é-istwépinahk, 
é-séwépayiyiki, tapiskoc sasawihydkan, dhi nipiya. 4° ékosi 
ékwa nikamow. 


41 Omisi itwéw: 


“pasakwdpisimowina 
nipéciwitdn!” 


ékosi itwéw, é-nikamot. 


#2 ékwa Ohi kahkiyaw é-pasakwdpicik, é-nimihitocik, 
kitahtawé, “hwé hwé!” itwéw wisahkécahk, é-otinat 
é-misikitiyit niska, é-kiskikwépitdt. +3 ékosi 
é-ati-wasakdmét, tahki é-nikamot, é-ati-kiskikwépitat niska 
ohi mina 
sisipa ka-misikitiyit. +¢ nété iskwahtémihk é-nimihitot 
sihkihp, éwako é-péhtahk kikway, é-napaté-tohkdpit, 
é-nimihitot, kd-wdpamat wisahkécahkwa é-ati-nipahdyit. 


45 “iyahdl” itwéw, “maka mina kiméscihikonaw 
wisahkécahk!” itwéw. 


#6 &-t6hkapicik kotakak, Smisi itwéw wisahkécadhk: 
“kikway Oma ita ké-pétdydn nimihitéwin, kaképatisicik? 


ninohtéhkata!” itéw ohi sisipa. 


*? wayawiyamowak kotakak, é-tapasicik. 


‘8 é-ta-tahkiskawat sihkihpa, “ha, oté nikan ayisiyiniw 
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39 Then Wisahkechahk took hold of a branch that had 
old leaves on it which rustled when he swung it, like this 
[gesture], just like a bell, those leaves. #© Thereupon he 
began singing. 


41 These were his words: 


“Shut-Eye Dances 
I bring here!” 


were the words of his song. 


*? Then, when they all had closed their eyes and were 
dancing, presently, “Hwé, hwé!” went Wisahkechahk, 
taking hold of a big goose and wringing its neck. 43 In this 
way he kept on circling round, singing all the while, and, 
as he went, wringing the necks of the geese and of the big 
ducks. “4 Over yonder by the door danced Hell-Diver, 
and when he heard something or other, and opened one 
eye as he danced, there he saw Wisahkechahk killing one 
after another. 


45 “Yah!” he cried, “It’s the same old story, 
Wisahkechahk is killing us off!” 


+6 When the others opened their eyes, Wisahkechahk 
said: “What sort of dance would I be bringing, you 
blockheads? I was hungry, that’s all!” he said to these 
ducks. 


4” They fled out of doors, the others, trying to get 
away. 


48 When he kicked Hell-Diver, “Now then, ahead in 
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kit-6hpikiw; ka-wapamik oma kd-nanapotokanéskatan, 
‘sthkihp’ kik-ésiyihkatikwak; namoya ka-miyosin; osm 
kikistwahin é-wihtaman, é-cohkdpiyan,” itéw. 


49 ékosi ékoyikohk éwako atayohkéwin. 


(B) 
ka-kisikdw-pihtokéw: 


' kayds mitoni kiséyiniw éwako okimdw. ? 6ma 
nakiwacihk Gta wikiwak. 3 kitahtawé kikisépd otinéw 
misatimwa; wiyahpitéw, é-téhtapit; sipwéhtéw, 
é-papamohtét. + mékwd é-pimohtét, ispatindw wdpahtam, 
é-dmaciwéyit ayisiyiniwa, ndpéwa. ° ékwa kitdpaméw, 
kitapdkan é-kanawdpdkanéhikéyit, ayisiyiniwa 
é-nandtawdpamiayit. * kiskéyiméw ayahciyiniwa. 7 ékwa 
opaskisikan pihtdsow; mdskistawéw €-pimisiniyit. * ékwa 
é-ki-kiskéyihtahk awa ayahciyiniw, néhiyawa 
é-méskistakot, tapasiw; é-sakdyik kotéskamow. ° ékosi 
paskiswéw néhiyaw. !° namoya matwéwiw pdskisikan. 

11 €kota é-séskimot, ékota ohci mdtdwisiwak nisosdp 
ayahciyiniwak. '? ékwa néhiyaw é-péyakot méskistawew, 
é-wi-notindt, é-wi-pdskiswat. !3 tapasiwak oki 
ayahciyiniwak, é-péyakoyit é-kostdcik, é-pa-paskisokocik. 
'4 kotak sakaw ékota mina séskamowak. '5 dsay mina 
matawisiwak, €-pimipahtacik. '6 ékwa awa néhiyaw 
é-téhtapit, ékoté mikiwdhpa, mitoni é-mihcéticik 
néhiyawak, ékoté é-itisahwat. '7 ayahciyiniw “ékoté 
nika-pimatisin” é-itéyihtahk, namoya kiskéyihtam 
ayisiyiniwa néhiyawa é-mihcétiyit ékota k-étohtécik. 

18 iyikohk 

é-wapamdacik néhiyawa, ékoyikohk wayoniwak, 
é-ki-wdpamdcik mihcét néhiyawa. 
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future time mortal man will grow up; he will see here on 
you where I have kicked your rump crooked; ‘Hell-Diver’ 
they will call you; you will not be handsome; too much 
have you angered me by telling this and by opening your 
eyes,” he told him. 


“9 And so this is the end of this sacred story. 


(B) How Sweet-Grass Became Chief 
Coming-Day: 


'In the time of the men of long ago he was chief. 
? Here at Sweet Grass they dwelt. } One morning, he 
took a horse; he saddled it and mounted; he set out to 
roam. * As he went along he saw someone climbing a hill, 
a man. * He observed him, watching through a spyglass, 
this man who was looking for people. * He knew him for 
a Blackfoot. 7 He loaded his gun and attacked him as he 
[the Blackfoot] lay on the ground. * When the Blackfoot 
perceived that a Cree was attacking him, he fled; he hid 
in the bushes. ° The Cree tried to shoot him. 1° But the 
gun did not go off. '! From the place where he had fled 
into the woods, twelve Blackfoot came out upon the trail. 
'2 The lone Cree attacked them, wanting to do battle and 
shoot them. !} The Blackfoot fled, fearing the one Cree 
who was shooting at them. '* They fled into another 
wood. !5 Again they came forth in their course. '* But the 
Cree on his horse was driving them to where the Cree 
were many in their tents. '? The Blackfoot meanwhile, 
thinking, “In this direction I shall escape,” did not know 
that there were many people, many Cree in the place to 
which they were going. '® When they saw the Cree, they 
turned, at the sight of the many Cree. 
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'9 ékwa péyak awa nisosdp ayahciyiniwa €-nawaswatat, 
é-sakdyik €wako méskistamwak sipisis. 2° ékota 
pahkopéwak, é-dsowahahkik. 7! ékota nipihk kokiw péyak 
ayahciyiniw, €-kdsot, “namoya nika-wapamik néhiyaw” 
é-itéyihtahk. 2? kotakak oki tapasiwak péyakosdp; kotak 
sakdw ékoté séskisiwak. 2? ékoté ékwa néhiyawak 
wihkwéskawéwak, tdpiskéc watihkadn é-osihtacik 
ayahciyiniwak, é-ndtinikécik. 2+ ekwa oki néhiyawak 
kisiwak é-itohtécik ita é-aydyit ayahciyiniwa, ékwa éwako 
ka-papd-nawaswatdt, éwako nikanohtéw, tdpisk6c aya 
simakanis-okimaw, ékwa oki ayahciyiniwak kisiwak 


 éwapamacik néhiyawa ékwa oma watihkan oma k-dydcik. 


25 €kwa néhiyawak ékota nipawiwak watihkanihk ciki. 

26 wa péyak néhiyaw—tdpiskoc Oma mistik 6ta— 
é-té-tahkamat mohkomdn ohci ayahciyiniwa, éwako péyak 
néhiyaw kd-cotahk. 7 ékosi ékwa kahkiyaw néhiyawak 
pihtokéwak watihkanihk, méhkomdn é-tahkonahkik, 
néhiyawak Ohi ayahciyiniwa é-td-tahkamacik mohkomdn 
ohci. 78 nipahéwak; kahkiyaw nama awiyak pimatisiw 
péyakosdp aniki ayahciyiniwak. 2? ékosi €kwa moéhkoman 
ohci é-manisamawacik, ostikwaniyiwa €-manisamwacik 
néhiyawak. 3° ékosi poyOwak. 3! ayis méscihéwak; éwako 
ohci kd-poyocik. 3? ékota ohci ana kd-péyakot, nistam 
kd-wdpamat 6hi ayahciyiniwa, éwako ohcei mistahi 
ki-okimdwiw. 33 €wako oma swit-kwds isiyihkdsow, 
owihkasko-kiséyin istyihkdsow. 34 éwako é-ki-okimawit, 
kayds kiséyiniwak. 


35 éwako kayds dcimowin. 36 éwako otaskihk 
k4-péhtamdn Oma otdcimowin, ékota é-apiydn otaskihk 
oma kd-otinamdn dcimowin. 37 ékosi. 


Literature 


'9 Then, as the one was pursuing the twelve Blackfoot, 
in a wooded place they made for a creek. 2° They went 
into the water to cross. 2! There one of the Blackfoot 
ducked under the water to hide, thinking, “The Cree will 
not see me.” ?? The other eleven fled; they went into 
another wood. 23 There the Cree surrounded them, the 
Blackfoot making a kind of trench as they fought. 

24 When the Cree went near to where the Blackfoot 
were, then he who had pursued them, he went in the 
lead, like an officer, and the Blackfoot saw the Cree come 
near the trench where they were. #5 And the Cree stood 
there close to the pit. 2° Then one Cree—holding it like 
this stick [here the narrator gestures]—with his knife began 
to stab the Blackfoot; one Cree did this. 2”? Thereupon all 
the Cree began to enter the trench, knife in hand, 
stabbing one Blackfoot after another. ?* They slew them; 
not one of those eleven Blackfoot was left alive. 2? Then 
with their knives they scalped them; the Cree cut the 
scalps from their heads. 3° Then they ceased. 3! They had 
finished them all; that was why they ceased. #2 For this 
exploit he who had gone alone, and had first seen those 
Blackfoot, he became a great chief for this exploit. 3? He 
was called “Sweet-Grass,” his name was owibkasko-kiséyin. 
34 He was chief among the men of old. 


35 This is a story of long ago. 3¢ In his land I heard this 
story of him; even here where I sit, in this his land I 
learned this story. 3? That is all. 
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Conclusion 


A sketch of any language is bound to include some parts which are difficult 
to follow and may have to be read more than once. Yet, if we are realistic 
about the nature of language we have to recognize that in our study of Cree 
structure we have at best scratched the surface. Language is an extremely 
complex system, and the Cree language is no exception. On the other 
hand, we can take hope from the fact that man is endowed with a 
remarkable capacity for learning a language; while this ability is most 
spectacular in children, it is by no means restricted to them. 

In this book we have presented the more important features of the Cree 
language, and the interested reader can build on this foundation in a variety 
of ways. Being more conscious of his own language and of the differences 
that exist across languages, perhaps he will want to explore the intricacies of 
Cree more deeply. At least, he (which is once more used to refer to persons 
of either sex) should have a better understanding of the problems which we 
all—speakers of Cree or English—face when we try to cope with a new 
language. And, finally, with this background he is ready to begin the 
challenging and rewarding task of actually learning to speak Cree. 


Appendix: 
Supplementary Readings 


In a small book, the structure of a language can only be sketched in rough 
outline. Readers interested in a more detailed analysis of Cree might turn 
to linguistic studies of particular topics or to a reference grammar. 

For those who want to learn Cree, sets of lessons have been developed to 
guide the teacher as well as the student. There are also several other publi- 
cations dealing with practical matters, especially sounds and writing. 

A fairly comprehensive review of writings on Cree may be found in 


Wolfart, H. Christoph. “The Current State of Cree Language Studies.” 
Western Canadian Journal of Anthropology 3, no. 4 (1973): 37-55. 


Unfortunately, there is no adequate dictionary of Cree at this time. 


Practical Works 


A set of lessons always reflects the circumstances under which it was pre- 
pared: the specific purpose, the students, the dialect, the teacher. But the 
three textbooks listed below (and there may well be others) have an impor- 
tant feature in common: since they have been designed on the basis of 
intensive linguistic analysis, they include information about Cree in the 
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lessons for learning bow to speak and understand Cree. 

Ideally, any language should be taught by native speakers who have been 
specially trained in language teaching. However, since such teachers are 
rarely available for Cree,* Ellis’s lessons are accompanied by a set of tapes. 
In its function as a practical language course, his book is designed for use 
with a teacher who is fluent in Cree or with the tapes: “any attempt to 
proceed without either one or the other will render the material useless or 
even misleading.” 

Where the Ellis course can be supplemented by conversation and addi- 
tional practice with Cree speakers (especially in the specific target dialect 
selected), a serious student should be able to acquire a fair control of Cree 
by this method; but it deserves to be stressed that, even more than in a 
classroom situation, progress in a programmed course depends crucially on 
the student’s own ability and energy. 

This brings us to a very important question: What about dialects? We 
have already mentioned the great variety of Cree dialects, and any one 
textbook can obviously present only one. If several dialects were 
introduced at once, the confusion would become intolerable. 

But the character of a language does not depend on the absolute identity 
of all words and sounds across all dialects, rather, the crucial characteristic is 
its underlying grammatical structure, and dialect differences may be 
compared to the very small part of an iceberg that shows above the water. 
In spite of obvious differences, the basic structure of English, for example, 
is the same in Winnipeg, London, or New Orleans. Once the basic struc- 
ture of a language has been learned, the minor and superficial adjustments 
required for a particular area dialect are easy to add. 


Edwards, Mary. Cree, an Intensive Language Course. Meadow Lake, Sas- 
katchewan: Northern Canada Evangelical Mission, 1954. 
Basically sound; similar to Ellis's Spoken Cree but much less comprehensive 
and without tapes. Edwards uses the Plains dialect. 


*The Faculty of Education at Brandon University, Brandon, Manitoba, is one of the few 
places where Cree speakers are being trained as language teachers. 
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Ellis, C. Douglas. Spoken Cree, West Coast of James Bay. Toronto: Angli- 
can Book Centre, 1962. 
This is a pedagogically designed, highly structured instruction program. The 
tapes comprise approximately twenty-five hours’ worth of carefully chosen 
materials, and while such a book-and-tape course is clearly not the ultimate in 
language instruction it is a most important resource to have for any language. 
Ellis’s course is based on the Swampy dialect of Fort Albany, Ontario, 
which is also represented by the voices heard on the tapes. While Swampy 
Cree is an #-dialect, the spelling (but only the spelling) in the textbook reflects 
Anglican usage which is based on the Moose Factory dialect. Thus, wherever 
the textbook has / the tapes have 7, and this is the usage the student should 
follow. 


Voorhis, Paul H., William Ballantyne, et al. A Cree Phrase Book. Bran- 
don, Manitoba: Brandon University Bookstore, 1972. 
Although still only in a preliminary edition, this set of lessons was developed 
by and for a group of Cree-speaking language teachers. It represents the 
Swampy Cree of northern Manitoba and marks as # those sounds of Swampy 
Cree which correspond to y (that is, #) in Plains Cree; for example, nizia ‘I.’ 


The sounds of Cree (and English) and the writing of Cree sounds are 
practical problems which stand at the beginning of any language learning 
effort. While Soveran’s manual is primarily intended for Cree-speaking 
students of English, it may also be used as a contrastive study of Cree and 
English sounds: 


Soveran, Marilylle. From Cree to English. Part I: The Sound System. 
Saskatoon: Indian and Northern Curriculum Resources Centre, 
University of Saskatchewan, 1966. 


Further examples of sounds in various combinations and how they might 
be written are given in 


Pentland, David H. Nébiyawasinabikéwin: A Standard Orthography for the 
Cree Language. Regina: Saskatchewan Indian Federated College, 1977. 
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The argument for a standardized orthography using Roman letters is 
most clearly and most forcefully presented by Ellis: 


Ellis, C. Douglas. “A Proposed Standard Roman Orthography for Cree.” 
Western Canadian Journal of Anthropology 3, no. 4 (1973): 1-37. 
It is based on a detailed evaluation of all the writing systems which have 
been used for Cree.* 


Linguistics and Language Learning 


Learning a second language is both a learning problem and a linguistic 
problem. The following books discuss both aspects of the problem and 
provide further references: 


Moulton, William G. A Linguistic Guide to Language Learning. New 
York: Modern Language Association of America, 1966. 


Larson, Donald N., and William A. Smalley. Becoming Bilingual: A 
Guide to Language Learning. New Canaan, Connecticut: Practical 
Anthropology, 1972. 


Rivers, Wilga, and M.S. Temperley, A Practical Guide to the Teaching of 
English as a Second or Foreign Language. Oxtord: Oxford University 
Press, 1978. 


Practical aspects of language learning are also taken up in 


Anishinaabe Giigidowin: A Bilingual Newsletter for Ojibwe and Potawatomi 
Language Teachers. Vhunder Bay, Ontario: Native Teacher Education 
Program, Lakehead University. 


*The keywords presented in chapter one (page 4) were first tried out at a conference 
(organized by S. Nancy LeClaire, a.s.v.) held in Edmonton in 1975. 
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Although written primarily for (and by) speakers of Ojibwa, it is an excellent 
source of information for anyone dealing with Cree. Since the two languages 


are closely related, they share many pedagogical problems. 


For Cree, unfortunately, there is nothing to match the consistency and 
reliability of 


Nichols, John, and Earl Nyholm, eds. Ojibwewi-Ikidowinan: An Ojibwe 
Word Resource Book. St. Paul, Minnesota: Minnesota Archaeological 
Society, 1979. 

Aside from a dictionary of thirty-five hundred words and stems, this book 
includes essays on the Ojibwa language in general, on Ojibwa sounds and 


writing, and a list of other works on Ojibwa. 


If Cree is to be approached as the subject of analysis rather than as a 
language to be spoken, the reader will require some familiarity with 
linguistics. Any of these books will be useful as points of departure: 


Bolinger, Dwight. Aspects of Language. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, 1968. 


Fromkin, Victoria, and Robert Rodman. An Introduction to Language. 
ad ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1978. 


Robins, R.H. General Linguistics: An Introductory Survey. 2d ed. London: 
Longmans, 1971. 


As an introduction to the study of language for the more advanced reader, 
Bloomfield’s Language remains unsurpassed: 


Bloomfield, Leonard. Language. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1933. 
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More Technical Works on Cree 


Since Cree is a member of the Algonquian family of languages, the stan- 
dard reference works on Algonquian include linguistic books and articles 
about Cree. Algonquian Linguistics appears at irregular intervals, the Papers 
of the Algonquian Conference have been issued annually since 1975. 


Algonquian Linguistics. Thunder Bay, Ontario: Native Teacher 
Education Programme, Lakehead University. 


Papers of the Seventh [Eighth, ... | Algonquian Conference. Ottawa: Depart- 
ment of Linguistics, Carleton University, 1975 [1976,...]. 


Pentland, David H., C. Douglas Ellis, Carol A. Simpson, and H. 
Christoph Wolfart. A Bibliography of Algonquian Linguistics. Univer- 
sity of Manitoba Anthropology Papers u. Winnipeg: Department of 
Anthropology, University of Manitoba, 1974. 


Most of the titles listed in this section (or included in the above reference 
works) will be difficult to appreciate without at least some background in 
linguistics. 


Bloomfield, Leonard. “The Plains Cree Language.” In International 
Congress of Americanists, Proceedings 22, part 2. 427-31. Rome, 1928. 


Ellis, C. Douglas. “Tagmemic Analysis of a Restricted Cree Text.” Jour- 
nal of the Canadian Linguistic Association 6. 35-59. (1960). 


——. “The So-Called Interrogative Order in Cree.” International Journal 
of American Linguistics 27. 19-124. (1961) 


——. “Cree Verb Paradigms.” International Journal of American Lin- 
guistics 37. 76-95. (1971). 
A survey of Cree verb forms based on Moose Cree and the Swampy Cree of 
Fort Albany. 
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Longacre, Robert E. “Quality and Quantity in Cree Vowels.” Journal of 
the Canadian Linguistic Association 3. 66-70. (1956). 


Wolfart, H. Christoph. Plains Cree: A Grammatical Study. American 
Philosophical Society, Transactions, vol. 63, part 5. Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society, 1973. 


This study may be used as a reference grammar. 


——. “How Many Obviatives: Sense and Reference in a Cree Verb 
Paradigm.” Linguistic Studies of Native Canada. Edited by E.-D. Cook 
and J. Kaye. 255-72. Vancouver: University of British Columbia Press, 


1978. 


Two volumes of Plains Cree texts have been published along with English 
translations.* These texts, which were collected in Saskatchewan in 1925, 
are presented in an orthography compatible with that used in this book. 


Bloomfield, Leonard. Sacred Stories of the Sweet Grass Cree. National 
Museum of Canada, Bulletin 60. Ottawa: The King’s Printer, 1930. 


[Reprinted, New York: AMS Press, 1976.] 


——. Plains Cree Texts. American Ethnological Society, Publication 16. 
New York: G.E. Stechert & Co., 1934. [Reprinted. New York: AMS 
Press, 1974.| 


*The cultural and historical background of these texts is outlined in David Mandelbaum’s 
The Plains Cree: An Ethnographic, Historical, and Comparative Study (Regina: Canadian 
Plains Research Centre, University of Regina, 1979). 
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Difficulties with Books on Cree 


Many books on Cree and other North American languages have been 
written by people whose primary competence lies in such areas as trading, 
teaching, or missionary work. It is obvious that many of these authors had 
an impressive command of the language they were writing about, and this 
is aN important point. 

At the same time, however, it must be emphasized that language is an 
immensely complex system of interrelationships, no less complex than any 
other aspect of human nature. Everyone will agree that a person who 
breathes is not, by virtue of this fact alone, capable of describing the lung 
and its function: such a specialized task requires training and experience. 
While we all are able to use language (just as we use our lungs), its scientific 
description also requires specialized training and experience. A large body 
of knowledge has been assembled about the details of man’s ability to speak 
and to understand speech, and it seems only reasonable that training in 
linguistics should be of importance in describing a language. 

In view of this fact the achievements of many amateur linguists are 
indeed remarkable. The grammars of Howse and Lacombe and the diction- 
aries of Lacombe and Watkins-Faries are valuable documents which 
deserve to be studied very carefully. However, they cannot be 
recommended to the student of Cree (even though other dictionaries are 
not available). In spite of their excellence in some areas, inconsistent 
orthographies and other basic problems place severe restrictions on their 
practical usefulness. 


Howse, Joseph. A Grammar of the Cree Language. London, 1844. 

Lacombe, Albert. Grammaire de la langue des Cris. Montréal, 1874. 

——. Dictionnaire de la langue des Cris. Montréal, 1874. 

Faries, Richard, ed. A Dictionary of the Cree Language. Toronto: Anglican 
Church of Canada, 1938. 


A revised version of E.A. Watkins’s dictionary of the same title, published in 
London in 1865. 
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While the works just mentioned are of considerable intrinsic value, a 
number of other books on Cree are now mainly of historical interest. The 
grammars of Hives, Horden, and Hunter are typical. 


Hives, H.E. Cree Grammar. Toronto, 1948. 


Horden, J. A Grammar of the Cree Language as Spoken by the Cree Indians 
of North America. London, 1881. 


Hunter, James. A Lecture on the Grammatical Construction of the Cree 
Language. London, 1875. 


Although published only recently, the following work shares all the 
drawbacks of the earlier dictionaries: 


Anderson, Anne. Plains Cree Dictionary in the “y” Dialect, Revised. 
[Edmonton, privately printed,] 1975. 


In addition, it yields to an old temptation in an extreme way: instead of 
collecting Cree words which are actually in use, Anderson largely translates 
an English school dictionary (Winston) into Cree. Aside from other prob- 
lems, she thus includes a large number of entries (such as polka, polo, 
polygamy, pompadour, poncho, pongee, poor-bouse on page 91) which could 
hardly be more relevant to contemporary Cree culture than specialized 
terms for the innards of a camel. 


In some cases, the lack of linguistic knowledge or guidance is particularly 
severe, and where this technical deficiency is combined with great 
dedication (as is obviously true for the next two authors), the results are 
especially distressing. 
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Logan, Robert A. “The Precise Speakers.” Beaver, June 1951. 
——. The Cree Language, As It Appears to Me. Privately printed, 1958. 
——. Cree Language Structure. Privately printed, 1964. 


Sealey, D. Bruce. “Algonkian Linguistics.” Indians Without Tipis. Edited 
by D.B. Sealey and VJ. Kirkness. 73-95. Winnipeg, 1973. 


Logan’s and Sealey’s writings deserve special mention since they are 
contemporary and have, in the absence of other readily accessible materials, 
achieved extremely wide distribution (even to the point of being cited and 
paraphrased in scholarly journals). Unfortunately, however, in the writings _ 
of some authors misinformation, misinterpretation, and confusion far 
outweigh whatever reliable information there may be. Rather than merely 
being not useful, such works are distinctly harmful. 


